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WHAT SHALL WE PREACH? 


PAUL J. HOH 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HAT shall we preach? There are, of course, innumerable ways 

of answering this question. One may answer, for instance: 
“the truth as revealed in the Scriptures,” or “the Word of God,” 
or “the gospel.” Or, if one is of another school of thought, one 
may take a different approach, and answer: “the doctrines of the 
church,” or “one’s theology,” or “social and moral principles.” 
Each such answer has value. In this article a still different answer 
will be given. 

What shall we preach? We shall preach that which perma- 
nently satisfies the fundamental needs of men. This answer thrusts 
to the fore the very essential fact that preaching, if it is good 
preaching, is directed to human needs, is aimed at meeting these 
needs. There is not much value in preaching that is unrelated to 
needs, to the actual needs of contemporary men, to the actual needs 
of those very people who are present to receive the preached mes- 
sage. Needs—let this _be kept in mind—needs determine what one 
shall preach. But not all human needs, no matter how real and 
pressing, come within the scope of the preacher’s helpfulness; there 
are many needs of men that simply cannot be met by preaching. 
But those needs that are genuinely fundamental to the real and 
abiding life of men, they can be met by preaching; for the real 
and abiding life of men is spiritual, and spiritual needs can be satis- 
fied by preaching, which is, with all its human elements, a spiritual 
transaction. It is, then, fundamental human needs that determine 
what one shall preach. Whatever is preached must satisfy these 
needs. But not everything that may satisfy these needs is good for 
preaching. That only is really good which permanently satisfies 
them. Numberless people find temporary satisfactions for funda- 
mental spiritual needs in aesthetic enjoyments, in philosophical 
principles, in self-induced mystical experiences, in highly elaborate 
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rituals, in the tenets and practices of natural religions. Deep hun- 
gers—yes, even the deepest hungers—are actually stilled by these, 
for a time; were it not so, men would not so persistently seek 
them. But the satisfaction, though often genuine, is temporary; 
there is no permanent relief, no permanent satisfying of the needs. 
What a dose of seconal or luminal is to a patient suffering from 
insomnia, these remedies are to souls suffering from unsatisfied 
fundamental hungers. And an overdose may kill. Permanent satis- 
faction is needed—neither temporary solace nor permanent death. 
What shall we preach, then? That which permanently satisfies the 
fundamental needs of men. 

Two questions are immediately raised by this answer: (1) 
What are the fundamental needs of men? (2) What will perma- 
nently satisfy them? 


I. WHat ARE THE FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS OF MEN? 


Here, again, numerous answers are possible. One’s answer 
depends in large measure on one’s outlook on life and in some 
measure on one’s way of expressing this outlook. If, for instance, 
happiness—perhaps the greatest happiness for the greatest num- 
ber—is one’s conception of the ultimate in life, then one, by analy- 
sis, will discover a certain group of fundamental needs. One’s out- 
look is determinative. The writer’s outlook centers in the idea of 
“the good life.” For him it is the ultimate. As he reads life, he 
comes to the conviction that the one thing that can truly con- 
summate it is perfect goodness. As he reads divine revelation, he 
arrives at the same conviction. In almost every experience, whether 
with divine truth or with human life, this concept of the good life 
as the ultimate impresses itself afresh upon him. Men need the 
good life; nothing else can permanently satisfy them. T hat i is what 
life says. That is what the Word of God says. 

If this is true, then what do men fundamentally need to find 
and attain and keep it? There are various ways of expressing one’s 
answer. One may, for instance, express one’s discoveries in tra- 
ditional theological thought-forms, following somewhat “the way 
of salvation.” Then one might say something like this: A funda- 
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mental need of men is that they be brought to a consciousness of 
their sinfulness and sin, a consciousness of their lack of goodness 
and of their positive disposition against goodness. Another is that 
sin-conscious men come to repentance, to a radical change in their 
disposition, to a positive disposition toward goodness. Another is 
that repentant men come to faith in Christ as their Redeemer and 
Lord, to a trust in the gracious goodness of Christ, which by im- 
putation of divine grace becomes theirs as the spiritual root out 
of which their own subsequent goodness will grow. Another is 
that believing men find fellowship in the society of the redeemed, 
a society whose primary function is to apprehend and demonstrate 
and propagate goodness. And so one might go on through the suc- 
cessive steps of the way of salvation, discovering at each step the 
fundamental need, the fulfillment of which alone makes the next 
step possible. 

But one may tackle the problem differently. An attempt at 
such a different handling of it is here made. What are the needs 
that are fundamental to that most fundamental of all human needs, 
the good life? 

1, Faith in Ultimate Goodness. This is an imperative. One 
simply cannot believe in, or strive to attain, or enter upon, or live 
in, the good life, without having, all along the line, faith in ulti- 
mate Goodness. Such faith is a basic need of every person. And 
it is a permanent, an eternal, need, which man can never be with- 
out if he would have the good life. 

2. The Ideal of the Good Life. If one is to live the good life, 
it is not enough to have faith in ultimate Goodness; one must 
know what the good life itself is, so that one may aspire to it, set 
out to attain it, steadily develop toward it, and perhaps sometime 
finally achieve and live it. The ideal of the good life is therefore 
essential—permanently essential. In this life, certainly, one does 
not attain the ideal; and no one knows how long it may take to 
attain it in eternity. Accordingly, man will ever need this ideal 
before him. 

3. Power to Strive for, Attain, and Live the Good Life. A 
mere ideal of the good life will prove valueless, even when coupled 
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with faith in ultimate Goodness, unless somehow power is pos- 
sessed which will make it possible for men to strive for, attain, 
and live this ideal good life. Without this power, men must in- 
evitably find the ideal meaningless, at least for them. They must 
have power. This power must continue forever ; for, should it fail, 
at that moment the good life would terminate. So, this power is a 
fundamental, permanent need. 

4. Guidance in Attaining and Living the-Good Life. The path 
of life from the real to the ideal is a devious and difficult one, even 
where there is ample power. Some sort of guidance—intuitions, in- 
sights, principles, standards, laws, contributory objectives, or call 
them what one will—appears to be necessary, basically and perma- 
nently necessary. 

5. Fellowship along the Way of the Good Life. The good life 
is a social thing. (Goodness itself is a term that has meaning only 
in relationships. A good light is no good if there is nothing to 
light; a good knife is no good if there is nothing to cut; a good 
meal is no good if there is no-one to eat it; and it is a question 
whether God himself could have been good before he created any- 
thing, had there not been more than one Person in the Godhead— 
which may be an interesting point of departure for a discussion of 
the Trinity.) The good life is a social thing. Fellowship is essential 
to it, everlastingly essential. It simply cannot be lived alone. 

6. Love along the Way of the Good Life, Fellowship by itself 
will not suffice for the good life; it must be a certain kind of fel- 
lowship—the kind that by its very nature promotes the good life. 
The spirit of this kind of fellowship we call “love.” What is love? 
Here is an attempt at a definition of it: Love is absolutely selfless 
devotion to the highest welfare of others. And this is the very es- 
sence of the good life. Accordingly, if men are ever to attain and 
live the good life, they must receive and give love. 

7. Forgiveness for Failure to Live the Good Life. Being con- 
stituted and conditioned as they are, men come short of the good 
life; they fail to hit the mark, they fall, they sin, they are sinful. 
Somehow, they lose faith in ultimate Goodness, give over and even 
lose the ideal, misuse their power, fail to follow their guidance, 
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sever their fellowship, frustrate love’s approach to them and dam 
up the flow of their own love. Thus they fail. And they need for- 
giveness; for there .is no other way—certainly no other known 
way—by which the good life which has lost its goodness can be 
restored. Forgiveness is a fundamental need. It is also an eternal 
need; for should it ever be withdrawn, even in some far-off realm 
of perfect goodness, all the old sin would then be there to corrupt 
that perfect goodness. Forgiveness is not a passing act; it is a con- 
tinuing attitude. It must remain forever. 

8. Security in the Good Life. If the good life is to be eternal, 
men need not only forgiveness to make and mend it, but also cer- 
tainty that it will, in spite of endless failures, ultimately come out 
victorious, whole, without spot or wrinkle or any such thing. 

9. Opportunity to Share the Good Life. This opportunity is 
offered, of course, in the fellowship of those who are on the way 
of the good life. But men who are on this way cannot possibly 
rest content to possess the good life for themselves and their fel- 
lows of the good life alone. They must needs share it with those 
who do not have it; for their present goodness demands it, and 
the perfection of their goodness requires it. 

10. Ultimate Realization of the Good Life in the Realm of 
the Good One. Until there is ultimate realization of that which in 
this present life cannot possibly be consummated, there is incom- 
pleteness, and therefore fundamental need. Final consummation 
there must be, and such a consummation is inconceivable apart 
from him who alone is truly good. For ever and ever it is in God, 
and in him alone, that the good life can be permanently realized. 

These are, then, some of the fundamental and permanent 
needs of men. It is to these needs that the Christian preacher 
must address himself in his preaching. And he must, as has been 
indicated, preach that which permanently satisfies all these needs. 
This leads to the second question. 


Il, WHat Witt PERMANENTLY SaTISFY THESE NEEDs or Men? 


Here, as almost everywhere, one finds many different an- 
swers. One’s answer depends in large measure, if not entirely, on 
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one’s religious experience and faith. Here, again, a subjective ele- 
ment necessarily enters in. This is true even in the case of those 
who pride themselves on being quite objective, on deriving their 
answer objectively from the Scriptures or the Word of God. There 
is no such thing as perfect objectivity here; the objective is grasped 
by the subject, and takes on subjectivity in the grasping. The 
writer’s experience and faith center in Jesus Christ; he is the only 
permanent Satisfaction of fundamental needs. the writer knows 
anything about. Jesus Christ—he is the permanent Satisfaction, 
the writer believes, of all men’s fundamental needs. Let us look, 
then, at Jesus Christ in relation to these ten enumerated needs. 

1. Faith in Ultimate Goodness. Jesus believed in. ultimate 
Goodness, knew it, lived in it. He called this ultimate Goodness 
“Father.” To Jesus it was personal; it was not an “it” at all, but 
a “he.” Jesus’ ultimate Goodness was the personal God. 

Here, now, comes the first specific answer to the question, 
What shall we preach? We shall preach God as He has been re- 
vealed by and in Jesus Christ—God as personal Father. We are 
not to preach the God of philosophy, or of mysticism, or of poetry. 
We are to preach the God of Christ. It may be that a preacher is 
endowed with a philosophical or mystical type of mind, and he 
may personally derive no end of satisfaction from his speculations 
or visions or formulae; but these have little, if any place, in the 
pulpit. His hearers, even the most intelligent among them, will 
find little or no permanent satisfaction in them for their funda- 
mental needs. Take, by way of illustration, Henry Nelson Wie- 
man’s definition of God: “God is that interaction between indi- 
viduals, groups, and ages which generates and promotes the great- 
est possible mutuality of good.” As a philosophical concept, not 
bad; as a preaching concept, utterly hopeless! How could one 
worship, or dedicate one’s life to, or make sacrifies for, or love 
with one’s whole heart, an interaction? Or, as a bit of further 
illustration, take the Collect for the Festival of the Holy Trinity: 


Almighty and Everlasting God, Who hast given unto us, Thy servants, ee 
by the confession of a true faith, to acknowledge the glory of the Eternal 
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Trinity, and in the power of the Divine Majesty to worship the Unity: We 
beseech Thee, that Thou wouldst keep us steadfast in this faith... . 


As a bit of rhythmic prose, superb; as a bit of theological formu- 
lation, satisfactory; but as a prayer, impossible! And were one to 
take something of this sort into the pulpit, it would be, again, ut- 
terly hopeless. How can one worship the Unity, even when one is 
possessed with the power of the Divine Majesty? Men need to 
know God, the only ultimate Goodness there is, not as Goodness, 
but as the Good One. They need to know him as a Person, as a 
Father—as Jesus revealed him. In preaching, then, speculations, 
mystical dreamings, poetic concepts, and theological formulae are 
out; in is simple, positive, vital truth concerning the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Through this truth men can and will come to 
faith in ultimate Goodness—that personal Goodness who can and 
will motivate them to seek the good life. 

2. The Ideal of the Good Life. Jesus embodied this ideal, lived 
this ideal, was and is this ideal. “Be ye perfect as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” “Which of you convinceth me of sin?” ‘He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’’ Jesus, supersensitive to 
sin as he was, never sensed sin in himself. He knew no goodness 
which he himself was not. So, here in Jesus we have the ideal of 
the good life. We have it in a personal life lived in this world in 
which we live, so that we may know exactly what the good life 
ought to be like in us. 

Here is a second specific answer to the question, What shall 
we preach? We shall preach Christ in the fullness of his perfection 
as the ideal of the good life. We are not to preach the ideal dis- 
covered in conscience, or in history, or in contemporary experience, 
or in speculation. We are to preach it as it is in Jesus Christ. Of 
course, it must not be thought that this means preaching a life 
externally in imitation of that of Jesus. It is entirely possible that 
in a given situation the good life today is, externally, totally dif- 
ferent from, perhaps even quite the opposite of, what it was for 
Jesus. Yet Jesus would still be the ideal; for the objectives, the 
motives, the spirit would have to be identical with his. No other 
ideal of the good life will permanently satisfy. 
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3. Power to Strive for, Attain, and Live the Good Life. Jesus 
had this power. He was ever conscious of it. He spoke of it more 
than once. He was conscious of its coming from the Father. He 
shared this power with others, bestowed it upon them as a gift. 
(While in many of the passages that might be quoted to prove 
these contentions the Greek is ¢%0vet#, in many more it is definitely 
Suvau.ts; and it must be remembered, too—what some scholars seem 
to overlook—that ¢&ovstz can mean, and sometimes does mean, not 
the power of authority, but the power of ability, just like ®4vep:s.) 

The third answer to our question is: We shall preach Christ 
as the One through whom the power of God, given by the Spirit, 
is made available to men for living the good life. We are to preach, 
not the power of personality, or of mind, or of culture, or of de- 
mocracy, or of law, or of force, or of anything else, but the power 
of God in and through Jesus Christ. There is no power anywhere 
else that can make possible the truly good life. This power is a 
divinely given power, not a humanly attained or achieved power. 
It comes to men in contact and communion with God through the 
Word—not the words of the Bible, not the Bible as a book; but 
the Word, essentially the incarnate Word, the living Word, the 
ever-present Word, the Christ himself. There is no power for the 
good life even in the Scriptures except as these testify to Christ, 
as Christ himself is there. We need to preach, then, Christ, the 
Power of God. No other power will permanently satisfy men’s 
fundamental need. 

4. Guidance in Attaining and Living the Good Life. Jesus 
offered, and still offers, this guidance. It comes, normally, through 
his teachings, his life, his spirit. “Whosoever heareth these sayings 
of mine and doeth them . . . a wise man.” “TI have given you an 
example.” “Follow me.” “Let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus.” “The Spirit . . . will guide you.” 

A fourth answer is: We shall preach Christ—his teachings, 
his life, his spirit, as “the Way, the Truth, the Life’”—that is, as 
the true way of living. We are to preach no other way than the 
Christ way. The good life does not lie down any other highway. 
Philosophical ethics will not find it, nor will scientific progress; 
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communism will not lead to it, nor will democracy; social revolu- 
tion will not achieve it, nor will world wars, nor will pacifism. 
These—perhaps all of these—may have a contribution to make if 
they themselves will find the Christ way. But it is the Christ way 
that is the only ultimate guide to the life of genuine goodness. 

5. Fellowship along the Way of the Good Life. Jesus knew 
the constant fellowship of the Father; numerous references and 
his entire prayer life attest this fact. He knew also the meaning 
and value of human fellowship. “Will ye also go away?” “Could 
ye not watch with me?” “Father, I will that they also whom thou 
hast given me be with me.” It is no wonder, then, that he pledged 
his own perpetual presence to those who seek the good life, that 
he gave assurance that the fellowship of the Father would be ever 
available, that he created a fellowship of the faithful, and that he 
revealed a final and eternal fellowship in the kingdom of God. 

What shall we preach? Christ, and the full-orbed fellowship 
that is in him—fellowship with him (the mystical union), fellow- 
ship with the Father (meditation and prayer), fellowship with 
fellow travelers of the way of the good life (the church), fellow- 
ship with the saints forever (the kingdom). The fundamental so- 
cial needs of men can be met by such preaching; they can be satis- 
fied, permanently satisfied, by it—and in no other way. 

6. Love along the Way of the Good Life. Jesus’ dominant 
motive was love, or absolutely selfless devotion to the highest wel- 
fare of others, both God and man. From this love flowed his every 
word and act, his condemnations no less than his benedictions, his 
hiding silences no less than his open revelations, his refusals of 
helpfulness no less than his healings, his retention of sin no less 
than his forgiveness. He stressed, too, the necessity of love as a 
bond and as a motive among those who would follow him. The 
fellowship which he created is a fellowship of universal love that 
knows no limits whatsoever except those intrinsic in the nature 
of love. 

We shall, then, preach love, in all its basic Christian meaning, 
in all its endless ramifications, in all its universal applications. 

7. Forgweness for Failure to Live the Good Life. Jesus came 
declaring and bringing forgiveness. For forgiveness he gave his 
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life. For forgiveness he instituted his sacraments. For forgive- 
ness, among other things, he founded his church. Forgiveness is 
at the very heart of the gospel. He bade his followers forgive— 
till seventy times seven, foe and friend alike. He bestowed upon 
them the power to forgive men their sins. Men need forgiveness, 
at the very beginning of the good life and at every point along 
the way thereafter. 

We shall preach forgiveness. And the preaching of it must be 
central in all our pulpit ministrations. An adequate, vital preaching 
of it will embrace such things as sin, estrangement from God, 
atonement through Christ, the cross, redemption, repentance, and 
the spirit of forgiveness toward others. d 

8&8. Security in the Good Life. Jesus seems ever to have pos- 
sessed a sense of perfect security. The solitary cry of forsakenness 
on the cross, which at first gives the impression of being an excep- 
tion, proves to be no exception when it is taken in connection with 
the Psalm from which it is quoted and in connection with the im- 
mediately following word, “Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” This sense of security our Lord attempted to give to his 
followers: ““Why are ye fearful?” “Fear not, little flock.” “In the 
world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world.” “Let not your heart be troubled.” “I give unto 
them eternal life; and they shall never perish, neither shall any 
man pluck them out of my hand... and no man is able to pluck 
them out of my Father’s hand.’ And so the passages run on— 
giving constantly a sense of security. 

We shall preach security in God—security in the midst of all 
the insecurities of life. Here is a note that would appear to be 
particularly timely in our day. Men are craving security, clamoring 
for it. It is a fundamental need. The need can be met, the security’ 
can be had—in Christ. 

9. Opportumty to Share the Good Life. Jesus had the good 
life. He spent his life, he spent himself, in sharing it with others. 
He made no distinctions in his sharing it;‘he asked no questions 
about saintliness or sinfulness, about racial extraction, nationality, 
religious adherence, rank, position, power, wealth, or anything else. 
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He had the life, and he gave it. He expected and he asked those 
who received it from him to pass it on to still others. They were 
to be witnesses to him, to the ends of the world and to the end of 
the world. Those who have the good life must needs share it; it is 
axiomatic. 

We shall preach sharing the good life—sympathy, confession, 
witness-bearing, evangelism, missions, works of mercy, steward- 
ship, service. 

10. Ultimate Realization of the Good Life in the Realm of the 
Good One. Jesus knew no ultimate realization of the good life in 
this world; he never said there would be such a perfect consumma- 
tion here. But he knew of another life, beyond. “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions; I go to prepare a place for you... I 
will come again, and receive you unto myself; that where I am, 
there ye may be also.” “Father, I will that they also, whom thou 
hast given me, be with me where I am; that they may behold my 
glory, which thou hast given me.” It was in the realm of the Good 
One, the Father, that the good life would be ultimately realized. 
And to that realm Christ knew but one way. “No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.” 

So, finally, we shall preach the great eschatological hope, the 
furthest hope, that is ours in Christ—the kingdom, the coming, the 
resurrection, the reception, the glory. It meets a fundamental hu- 
man need. 

What shall we preach? That which satisfies permanently 
men’s fundamental needs. And what does satisfy them? Christ— 
Christ in all his fullness—Christ alone. 

But what about all the immediate issues—the conflicts and the 
confusions and the tensions and the problems of contemporary 
life: the war, the growing delinquency, the economic situation, the 
capitalistic system, the increasing power of labor, the heightening 
racial antagonisms, the revival of paganism, syncretistic move- 
ments in religion, the dissolution of the home, the interference of 
government in the domain of the church, the chaotic state of moral 
principles and standards, and all the other numberless issues, press- 
ing issues, of our day? Are these to be ignored? God forbid. Our 
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preaching must address itself, not only to men’s fundamental 
needs, but to these needs where they are most keenly felt in con- 
temporary life. Certainly we must deal with these issues; but we 
must deal with them in a way that will bring permanent satisfac- 
tion to those who yield themselves to our preaching. What kind 
of preaching is that that one day condemns communism to the 
bottomless pit and the next praises it to high heaven, because, 
perchance, during the night two or three men had a conversation 
together? What kind of preaching is that that one day shouts its 
never-again to war and the next shouts louder still its hail-to- 
our-saviour-Mars? How can such preaching permanently satisfy 
anything, not even to mention fundamental needs? Pressing, con- 
temporary issues, yes; but always viewed from the point of view 
of universals, of eternals. Our preaching must set our complex, 
confused, and sometimes chaotic life into the presence of the 
Christ, and there view it—yes, even in its very specific and con- 
crete manifestations—in the light of his everlasting meaning. Our 
preaching must be timely; but it must also be timeless. Beneath 
and in the timely problems of life are timeless hungers, and aches, 
and longings—needs. Our preaching must get in, must get beneath, 
to these. 

What shall we preach? There is but one answer: Christ,. the 
only timeless answer to the timely and the timeless needs of men. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE 
OF THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM* 


CARL C. RASMUSSEN 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


A GLANCE at theological publications today is apt to suggest 
that the subject of baptism has lost some of the eminence it 
once had. The current bibliography is not impressive. It is there- 
fore strange that the practice of baptism seems to have lost none 
of the esteem in which the centuries have held it. 

Christianity began in a baptism scene, when One who did no 
sin submitted to a rite that symbolized the cleansing of the heart 
from sin. And when He had come to the end of His brief days in 
the flesh, the reverent company He left behind Him reminded one 
another repeatedly that He had made the rite of baptism a part 
of their evangelistic mission. 

As the centuries have passed earnest students have often 
asked why the Lord gave such place to this practice. Finding in 
the religious ritual of both Israel and the Greek mystery religions 
practices that bore an arresting resemblance to the baptism which 
Jesus received and that which He enjoined, scholars have differed 
as to their conclusions. But the uncertainty of academic conclu- 
sions has laid no indecision on the reverent hands by which the 
church ever administers this sacrament. Parental solicitude, de- 
siring God’s best blessing for our children, ever bears the child 
to the consecrated font, the while revealing the calm of our trust 
by our coming and the depth of our devotion by the vows we make. 
Converts bow their heads to receive the sacramental water, pray- 


1 The Holman Foundation Lecture on the Augsburg Confession, 1944, delivered at 
the Gettysburg Seminary on Article IX of the Augsburg Confession, which reads: 

“Of Baptism they teach that it is necessary to salvation, and that through Baptism is 
offered the grace of God; and that children are to be baptized, who, being offered to — 
God through Baptism, are received into His grace. 

“They condemn the Anabaptists, who allow not the Baptism of children, and say that 
children are saved without Baptism.” 
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ing, as they do so, that tomorrow’s performance may be worthy 
of today’s resolution. In the mission fields that spring up in the 
midst of ethnic religions, it is the reception of baptism that, more 
than any other step, gives finality to one’s separation from the old 
faith and one’s admission to new ranks. Even to ministerial hands, 
long used to administering the sacred, the sacrament does not be- 
come common. The priestly heart is also warmed by the sense of 
a holy nearness. 

There is no little assurance in this realization to one who sets 
himself to obey a theological assignment. That assignment others 
have essayed before. The church has listened patiently to their 
interpretations, grateful when the word of wisdom has invested 
the well established practice with rich meaning, and leaving un- 
inspired views to witness how far man can fail of sensing divine 
reality. But, for richer or for poorer, the inquiring mind of the 
church returns again and again to the never completed quest for 
understanding. We humbly join the quest. 

If the seeker be in need of stimulus, in the face of unfathom- 
able mystery, let him think it neither strange nor perverse that 
religious experience outreaches his plumbline. If he has eyes to 
see, he will behold, by his side, the whole company of modern sci- 
entists, their heads bowed in awe at “our mysterious universe.” 
They, too, must do the best they can in the face of questions they 
cannot answer. What is matter? What is energy? What is space? 
What is time? What is gravitation? What is supergravity? What 
is light? What is life? What is thought? What is sleep? The cata- 
logue of unanswered mysteries is endless. But the quest is not vain. 
The world is changed by it. 

What, then, is baptism? 


THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 


It is the frequent recourse of the contemporary investigator 
to try a genetic approach first. So it is asked, “What is the origin 
of Christian baptism?” But that question has already been asked 
often enough to show that we shall find little help in this quarter. 
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The inquiry is answered with surmises—and disagreements about 
them. 

What conclusion should be drawn from the patent fact that 
among many aboriginal peoples, ancient and modern, rites show 
resemblance to the one we are here considering, the more unex- 
pected because direct dependence is in most cases impossible? If 
the genesis of Christian baptism is to be traced to a non-Christian 
source, we must look to the Judaism in whose midst Christianity 
grew up, or to the religious practices of the Graeco-Roman world. 
We do not have space here to describe the practices of the mystery 
religions or the proselyte baptism of late Judaism. We must con- 
tent ourselves with pointing out the recognized conclusion that 
scholarship can do no more than point out similarities. It does not 
succeed in showing derivation of Christian baptism from the non- 
Christian sources, or vice versa. For instance, Kirsopp Lake con- 
cludes that the Christian sacrament was probably not derived from 
Greek sources.’ J. V. Bartlett says: 


The recent attempt of the strict ‘religious-historical’ school . . . to trace the 
influence of the magical, non-ethical notion of the sacraments, prevalent in 
the ‘syncretist’ or mixed religious consciousness of the age, upon the New 
Testament writers and their circles is, for the most part, mistaken. It mini- 
mizes the Hebraic basis of primitive Christianity.® 


Lake thinks it more likely that, if dependence existed, the 
source was Judaism’s proselyte baptism. However, W. Brandt in- 
timates that Jewish proselyte baptism may not antedate Christian 
baptism. He says that there is “good authority for believing that 
proselyte baptism was practiced towards the end of the first cen- 
tury.”* Lake admits it must be said that there is “no satisfactory 
positive evidence that Christ did not institute baptism.” And if 
there were any relationship of dependence, the real significance of 
Christian baptism is to be found not in formal resemblances but 
in its utterly distinctive characteristics, by which it is set apart 


2 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. I. 
3 Ibid., p. 377. 
4 Ibid., p. 408. 
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from all other lustrations including even that of John the Baptist. 
Lake, for instance, points out that the gift of the Spirit was unique 
with Christian baptism. John the Baptist specifically disavowed it. 
Jewish baptism did not claim it. And it did not belong to the con- 
cept held by the mystery religions. 

Mackintosh sees in resemblances between pagan ritual and the 
Christian the fact that . 


the ethnic world had been dreaming of great things yet to be... . Some dim 
prevision of and craving for transcendent Divine realities had already visited 
the souls of men. ... It was ...a world of seething hopes and dreams 
and premonitory glimpses. These hopes the Gospel was to realize. But it 
realized them, we may believe, not by borrowing ideas, or decking itself out 
in ancient symbols, but by the exhibition of a fact ... which... more than 
fulfilled the inextinguishable yearnings of the world’s desire.° 


In the face of such considerations the preponderance of Chris- 
tian thought still stands where, for example, the Lutheran Con- 
fessions stood on the question as to the origin of Christian bap- 
tism. It is a sacrament instituted by Christ and “enjoined upon the 
church until the end of time.’ 


THE RoMAN CATHOLIC INTERPRETATION OF BAPTISM 


It will not be our endeavor to trace the history of interpreta- 
tions which the centuries have laid upon this sacrament. In its 
proper place that is in itself an enlightening study. Here it will be 
important to delineate, as a background against which to state the 
Lutheran concept, the centuries-long Roman view of the sacra- 
ment as an opus operatum. Speaking of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Harnack said, “Since the middle of the second cen- 
tury the notions of baptism in the church have not essentially 
altered.”” H. G. Wood says that the church early attached great 
importance to the “ritual act as itself conferring indispensable 


H. R. Mackintosh, The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, p. 533. 
H. E. Jacobs, Summary of the Christian Faith: 


5 
6 
7 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. II, p. 390. 
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spiritual blessing.”* The eighth canon of the Council of Arles in 
813 affirmed that baptism “confers an indelible stamp on the re- 
cipient, which ipso facto requires no renewal.” It is the judgment 
of Wood that though “the institution of baptism can not be traced 
to a Gentile source . . . the insistence on the objective efficacy of 
the sacrament is largely the result of pagan presuppositions.” 
This objective view of baptism, says Wood, is seen in the state- 
ment of Innocent III (1198-1216) “that as original sin was con- 
tracted by infants sine consensu, so they could be freed from it 
per vim sacramenti, before they were of an age to understand and 
consent.” 

In the Catholic Encyclopedia, the pen of William W. H. 
Fanning presents the Roman position that the effects of baptism 
are such-that if the baptized die before they commit any more sin, 
“they attain immediately to the kingdom of heaven and the vision 
of God,” for baptism removes “all sin, original and actual, like- 
wise all punishment which is due for sin.’ The kinship of the 
Roman Catholic view with the spirit of the magical is suggested 
by its meticulous specification as to the precise verbiage of the bap- 
tismal formula; for this is held to be necessary, as Aquinas says, 
“to determine the sacramental nature of the ablution.’™ For in- 
stance, “I baptize in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost” is valid. But if he who administers the sacra- 
ment adds “and in the name of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” he 
makes the baptism “invalid if the minister intended thereby to 
attribute the same efficacy to the added name as to the names of 
the three Divine Persons. If, however, it was done through a mis- 
taken piety only, it would not interfere with the validity.’ 

The same concept lies behind Rome’s teaching as to what 
she calls “conditional baptism.” Since baptism is believed to im- 
print an “indelible stamp,” it would be blasphemous to superimpose 


8 Ibid., p. 390. 
9 Ibid., p. 397. 
10 Vol. Il, p. 259. 
11 Ibid., p. 262. 
12 Ibid., p. 264. 
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another imprint thereon. Therefore, says Fanning, “if it be certain 
that a convert was validly baptized in heresy, the sacrament is not 
repeated.” But “if it be uncertain, . . . he is to be baptized condi- 
tionally; . . . the ritual [is to say] ‘If thou art not yet baptized, 
then I baptize thee in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost.’”? Numerous other points reveal the same 
view. For example, with reference to Rome’s insistence on the 
baptism of infants whose survival seems endangered by difficult 
parturition, the Roman ritual says, “When the water can flow 
upon the head of the infant, the sacrament is to be administered 
absolutely ; but if it can be poured only on some other part of the 
body, baptism is indeed to be conferred, but it must be condi- 
tionally repeated in case the child survives its birth.”** And, to 
limit ourselves to one more illustration, “the water should always 
have been consecrated on Holy Saturday or on the eve of Pente- 
cost,” though this is not indispensable to the validity of the sacra- 
ment.” As H. R. Mackintosh said, “To a large extent baptism 
itself was understood vaguely and magically ; sin was often thought 
of as a quasi-physical stain or defilement which could be removed 
in unspiritual ways.” 


THE EVANGELICAL INTERPRETATION 


The coming of the Reformation introduced a radical inter- 
pretation of this sacrament, as of the whole doctrine of sacra- 
ments. Protestantism’s varied views were remarkably of one mind 
in rejecting the doctrine that the sacraments confer grace ex opere 
operato. 

There is a prominent quantitative element in the Roman idea 
of man’s relation with God. God has laid down His requirements, 
and a strict ledger account is kept of man’s transgressions. There 
can be no salvation unless satisfaction is made for each and all of 
these. Thus it is vital that each sin be individually confessed and 


WSbiderpaesle 
14 Ibid., p. 272. 
15 H.R. Mackintosh, The Christian Experience of Forgiveness, p. 129. 
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the prescribed satisfaction made. Sins committed after the wash- 
ing of baptism required a further sacrament, a fresh bestowal of 
grace through the sacrament of penance; and penance involved 
three elements: contrition, confession, and satisfaction. 

Protestantism found in the New Testament a fundamentally 
different conception of forgiveness. God’s constant attitude is that 
of forgiveness. To the penitent his sin is forgiven freely, and no 
works of man can merit forgiveness or contribute to that end. 
Baptism is a witness to this constant attitude of God, the dramatic 
assurance that God is a forgiving God. Where Rome had ascribed 
a unique grace to the agency of each of the seven sacraments, the 
Protestant views were in agreement with Calvin that “It is an 
error to suppose that anything more is conferred by the sacra- 
ments than is offered by the Word of God and obtained by true 
faith. . . . That which is treasured up in Christ alone we know 
to be communicated not less by the preaching of the Gospel than 
by the seal of the sacrament, and it may be completely enjoyed 
without this seal.’** In like spirit, to Luther the sacraments are 
precisely the Word of God in a peculiar form and have the same 
importance as the Word. 

It may not be amiss to add here the observation that not all 
Protestants did, or do, escape completely from the opus operatum 
concept of the sacraments. Among them one may find lingering 
traces of the Roman view: that baptism has a magical healing 
efficacy upon the body; that there is a mysterious potency in the 
water ; that the soul of a child who died before baptism might be 
helped by posthumous administration of the rite; that baptism 
implants a spiritual germ in the heart of the recipient, etc. All 
such should be recognized as untrue to the evangelical view of 
the sacrament. 

We cannot here present a comparative study of varied Protes- 
tant interpretations. For our purpose it will suffice to remember 
that they have severally stressed different interpretative terms. 
Thus baptism is declared to be a symbolical act, a service of dedi- 
cation, an initiation, a confession of membership in the Christian 


16 Institutes, IV, xiv, 14. 
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community, the beginning of covenant relationship, etc. Certainly 
baptism is all of these. 


It is a symbol of cleansing. In Romans, Paul sees it as sym- 
bolizing of the sinful nature and the resurrection of a new life. 
This seems to have been Zwingli’s favorite mode of thought. 


It is surely a dedication, whether of the adult as he is baptized 
or of the child brought by its elders for that purpose. This appears 
to be the chief emphasis of Congregationalism. 


It is also plain history that baptism is an act of ritual ini- 
tiation into church membership. To that most churches are witness. 


And baptism is a clearly recognized affirmation of a new 
spiritual allegiance. Adherents of contemporary ethnic religions 
recognize the rite as the decisive step effecting severance with 
the earlier allegiance; and Jewish testimony says clearly that bap- 
tism removes all question as to the conversion, sincere or other- 
wise, of one of theirs to the Christian fellowships. 


But Lutheran theology, seeing baptism as truly all of these, 
insists that it is more: it is one of Christianity’s two true sacra- 
ments. 


THe LUTHERAN DOCTRINE OF THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM 


Central in the Lutheran concept is the recognition of baptism 
as a sacrament, and that in keeping with the Lutheran concept of 
sacrament. That baptism is a sacrament had of course been af- 
firmed by the Roman Church for many centuries. But that the two 
churches mean different things by the same term is evident. The 
Lutheran definition finds, from a study of the New Testament 
institutions, that three constituents are essential: the divine com- 
mand enjoining the practice, the use of the commanded visible 
element, and the impartation of the promised divine grace. Because 
most of the rites which Rome calls sacraments lack one or more of 
these constituents, Luther recognizes not the seven of Rome but 
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“our two sacraments instituted by Christ.’*’ This has been ex- 
pressed by Henry Eyster Jacobs in his definition: Baptism is 


a divinely instituted action, enjoined upon the church until the end of time, 
in which, with the application of water, in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, the Gospel promise of the forgiveness of sins 
is offered to everyone baptized, and is most certainly wuparted to everyone 
who believes.*® 


Baptism is of course an established rite, to be administered 
in conformity with the command whereby Christ instituted it. But 
it is of supreme importance to realize that the ritual is not central, 
for, as Luther declared, baptism is not “a merely external thing” ; 
and its efficacy does not inhere in externals. It was Luther’s con- 
viction, for instance, that the water of baptism is not in itself 
better than other water.” 

That which makes baptism a sacrament is the fact that, be- 
sides the divine command and the use of the water prescribed 
therein, there is the actual bestowal of God’s cleansing, renewing 
grace. Says Luther, “The power, work, profit, fruit, and end of 
baptism is this, viz. to save... from sin, death, and the devil and 
to (bring) into the Kingdom of Christ.’*”’ So Dorner said, ‘‘For- 
giveness of sins appears everywhere as the fundamental factor in 
Christian grace.” 

The grace which God offers is not a mysterious something 
different from Himself but at His disposal—be it an unction, an 
implanted germ, a spiritual chemistry, an infusion or transfusion, 
or any such. That which He graciously proffers is Himself! We 
were, as Augustine’s famous word says, made for Him. But we 
have rejected Him. That is what is meant by the alienation of 
which Paul spoke. The amazing grace of God is that the Almighty, 
the exclusively Good, the Giver of the good, whom the sinner has 
defied, does not hold even our darkest sin against us, but offers 


17 Book of Concord, p. 465:1. 

18 Summary of the Christian Faith, 

19 Book of Concord, p. 467 :14. 

20 Ibid., p. 468 :24. 
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reconciliation, that is the renewal of fellowship, to the sinner upon 
absolutely no condition “except what is ineluctably part of giving, 
namely that one accepts what is given.” 


It is this which is God’s Word in baptism. The Word is not 
a magic formula of institution. It is not a rigid set of syllables. It 
is a proclamation, a proffer, a promise which is made, not by man, 
but by God Himself. It is valid in any language, or in any syno- 
nyms, if the language used is true to the proffer which God Him- 
self is making in the sacrament—but certainly not only in the 
sacrament. It is for this reason that Luther said, in the Large 
Catechism, that though the rite is “performed by human hands,” 
yet the sacrament is given “not by men but by God Himself.” 
It is specifically and always this, and not something else, which 
God proffers in a sacrament, but—to repeat—not only in the 
sacraments. Therefore, and in that sense, we accept Augustine’s 
famous dictum, “When the Word is joined to the element it be- 
comes a sacrament.” 

Only if this is kept in mind is it safe to say, as Dorner does, 
“The gift of the Holy Ghost, implanting a new life, a germ or 
seed of a new man, is essential to Christian baptism.”* This 
sounds like the Roman concept of infusion. The lurking sugges- 
tion of magic, of a mysterious manipulation—which God could 
presumably perform on anyone if He chose—is avoided when 
the fact of regeneration is kept on the plane of the personal. That 
which is essential in baptism, as in all aspects of the Christian 
experience, is the establishment of relationship, the restoration of 
person-to-person at-one-ment, to the privilege of which God ever 
calls every sinner who will come. It is not the introduction of a 
germ into man that makes new life possible. It is precisely the 
acceptance of God Himself that makes that possible. As Brunner 
says, “God does not make Himself Lord in the manner of a 
superior force which overpowers what it meets.’”*’ God’s giving 

22 Brunner, Divine-Human Encounter, p. 96. 
23 Book of Concord, p. 467 :10. 


24 Op. cit., p. 278. 
25 Op. cit., p. 99. 
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of Himself to us, sinners though we are, as if we were not sin- 
ners is the heart of the forgiveness of sins. The book-keeping, 
quantitative concept of forgiveness is persistent; but it is an ex- 
ample of that “objectivism” against which Brunner’s Divine- 
Human Encounter is a penetrating and justified criticism. 

The grace which the Word offers in baptism is not unique. 
The Good News is always an invitation. Dorner has declared that, 
“as an unquestionable institution of Christ, the Sacrament is an 
invitation on His part.”** And “there is no difference between 
Word and Sacrament in reference to contents.”*’ Article Five of 
the Augsburg Confession, for instance, declares that “through the 
Word and Sacraments as through instruments” the same divine 
gift is bestowed, “the Holy Ghost.” 

The relationship into which the “believing” is brought—and 
brought not only at once, but in progressive fullness—is an in- 
divisible spiritual experience which may be better understood by 
the light shed thereon by the use of a variety of terms; but for 
all the variety of terms it is a unitary experience, no part of which 
can be had without the whole of the experience. It is thus to the 
end that we may the better comprehend the amplitude of this re- 
lationship that it is characterized as reconciliation, forgiveness, 
regeneration, justification, sanctification, etc. 

There is, to be sure, a uniqueness in baptism, because of which 
it cannot be viewed as superfluous. It is a uniqueness of the ‘‘form 
in which the one grace is offered,” says Dorner.” In whatever 
way the divine invitation, the call of God, comes to man, it is 
always God’s Word. It comes to us in spoken witness and on 
written page. But in baptism the same Word comes also in visible 
form. The sacrament is properly and significantly spoken of as a 
“Visible Word.” In whatever way the Word of God comes to man 
it is the means of grace. Not to see baptism as a means of grace 
is therefore to fail to recognize God’s Word of promise, of invi- 
tation, which it is. 


26 Op. cit., p. 274. 
27 Ibid., p. 273. 
28 Ibid., p. 272. 
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From the foregoing, two affirmations of Luther and of Lu- 
therans are clear. 

One is that the sacrament is valid even though there be no 
faith in him who receives it. It is God’s proffer that is genuinely 
made, and that every time the sacrament is given; and the proffer 
is no whit less sincere and genuine whether or not he to whom 
God addresses the proffer of fellowship accepts. Thus Luther said, 
“Even though a Jew should come today with an evil purpose and 
wickedness, and we should baptize him in-all good faith, we must 
say his baptism is nevertheless genuine.” 

We are indeed, as we shall next point out, earnestly concerned 
whether a man receives with trustful faith what God offers; but 
so far as the validity of the offer is concerned, it is true, as Luther 
declared, ‘‘We are not so much concerned to know whether the 
person baptized believes or not.’*® As to this our concern is rather 
that we be assured of the amazing fact that the Sovereign God 
of heaven and earth has become the forgiving Seeker who calls 
the uttermost sinner to renewal of fellowship, whatever his sins 
have been. The fact is well nigh too marvelous to apprehend that, 
as it has been said, “no man is condemned because of his sins; he 
condemns himself by repulsing God’s overture of fellowship”; for 
to be out of fellowship with God is the essence of condemnation. 

This brings us to the second affirmation illuminated by this 
concept, the indispensability of faith. It is precisely the acceptance 
of God which is meant by faith. It is completely to misunderstand 
to regard faith as a sort of price which God demands as a condi- 
tion required for His favor. In the Apology Melanchthon says, 
“Faith is not my doing, not my presenting or giving, not my work. 
... It is not a gift we make” to God. “Faith is that my heart takes 
to itself this treasure” that God proffers.** Here is seen the reason 
why faith is viewed as God’s gift to us. It is not of man’s initia- 
tive. The initiative is God’s; we can accept God only by virtue of 
the fact that He offers Himself to us.. 


29 Book of Concord, p. 472 :54. 
30 Ibid., p. 472 :53. 
31 Book of Concord, p. 91:48. 
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Tue NEcESsiIty or BAPTISM 


The view that the sacraments do not communicate a grace 
which could not otherwise be mediated has an obvious effect upon 
the sense in which baptism is regarded as necessary. 

Rome had long insisted that baptism is absolutely necessary 
for salvation. The necessity is absolute because it is both, as Rome 
says, the necessity of divine command and of indispensable means. 
It is an absolute necessity as to which Roman theology allows 
only two qualifications. If the administration of the sacrament be 
utterly impossible, but there is a sincere desire to receive it, God 
accepts the desire as fulfilling the necessity. And the other divinely 
accepted substitute for water baptism is what is called “the baptism 
of blood,” that is, Christian martyrdom. Therefore the Roman 
Church never prays for martyrs. Augustine said, “He does an 
injury to a martyr who prays for him.” Anyone dying as a Chris- 
tian martyr is saved by this “baptism of blood.” 

But, with only these modifications, the absolute necessity of 
baptism is seen in the eternal fate of unbaptized infants, of what- 
ever parentage—unless they be slain for Christ’s sake. Manifestly 
infants cannot have the “baptism of desire.’ “Therefore,” says 
Fanning, such “are perpetually excluded from the vision of God.” 
On this “Catholic theologians are unanimous,” though they are 
not equally unanimous “as to the exact state of these souls in the 
next world,” whether they suffer only the “pain of loss,” or ‘are 
subject to the pain of senses.’’* 

Protestantism is also almost unanimous in regarding this sac- 
rament. But here its absolute necessity to salvation is not asserted. 
Protestantism has asserted the necessity, not because it is God’s 
sole channel for the grace which the sacrament conveys, but be- 
cause it is the revealed will of God that the sacrament be used, 
since it is a genuine channel of grace. It is a necessity of pre- 
cept. “Here stands God’s Word and commandment,” Luther ex- 
claimed.** So impressive is the divine command as to the sacrament 


32 Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. II, p. 266. 
33 Book of Concord, p. 466:8. 
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that Luther declared that “without them there can be no Chris- 
tian.”** To be so situated that the command could be obeyed, but 
is not, is to show that one is not a Christian; for a Christian does 
not willingly defy God. As to such necessity the affirmations of 
Lutheran theologians are well nigh numberless. 

But, at the same time, the Lutheran theologians insist that 
it is man who is thus bound to the use of the sacrament, not that 
God is bound to its use, as if He could not-save without it. John 
Gerhard may serve as a seventeenth century illustration: “On our 
part, we are bound to receive baptism; . . . but God will not so 
bind His grace and saving efficacy to baptism, but that He is both 
willing and able to exert the same extraordinarily in case of de- 
privation.” And in a later day C. P. Krauth wrote, “It is . . . not 
the deprivation of baptism, but the contempt of it that condemns.”* 

It is the Word of God, the Good News of the reconciliation 
God proffers to the sinner, that is absolutely necessary. But since 
the Word comes to us through means—the spoken Word, the 
written Word, or the visible sacramental Word—the means are 
also necessary. And it is wanton to reject any means by which the 
Word comes. This fact the Christian intuition has grasped; there- 
fore the practice of baptism is not discouraged by the difficulties 
of theological analysis. Pascal suggested that the heart has reasons 
that the head knows not of. ; 


INFANT BAPTISM 


We have seen that it is most characteristic of Lutheran 
thought to stress the fact that, though it is God who constitutes 
the validity of baptism, the blessing which the sacrament brings 
is received only when baptism is received in faith. Luther had said, 
“Faith alone makes the person worthy to receive profitably the 
saving, divine water.”*° 

It is manifest that a problem is thereby raised as to the bap- 
tism of infants. If infants do not have faith, Luther’s dictum must 

34. Schmid, Doctrinal Theology of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, p. 544. 


35 The Conservative Reformation and Its*Theology, p. 563. 
36 Book of Concord, p. 469 :33. 
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mean that they can not receive the grace which baptism confers. 
Or can it seriously be asserted that an infant who neither speaks 
nor knows a word does have a Christian faith? 

If this presents us with the option between giving up infant bap- 
tism or contending that, impossible as it may seem, infants do 
have saving faith, the voice of Lutheran history leaves no doubt 
as to its choice. The church stands unwaveringly by infant bap- 
tism. Luther himself, for instance, declared that we baptize infants 
“upon the command of God.”** “Even though infants did not be- 
lieve,” he said, “their baptism would be genuine.” But it is “not 
the case” that infants do not have faith!** 

The familiar position of Lutheran theologians either affirms 
that in baptism God confers faith upon the infant, or that He 
gives baptism’s grace if the recipient does not reject it—which of 
course no infant does. Baier, for example, held that “in the person 
baptized who does not resist, the divine grace accomplishes, in 
this act itself, the work of regeneration and renovation.” 

But with this alternative many Lutherans are not happy. 
There is an uneasy feeling that the solutions do not wholly escape 
a Romanistic suggestion of the magical. Is there not a more satis- 
factory way to reconcile the Lutheran’s zealous espousal of infant 
baptism with the Lutheran cruciality of faith? 

Here let us point out that it seems to the writer that at no 
point do we come more closely to grips with the deep meaning of 
baptism than in the challenge of this dilemma. Let us, therefore, 
in this connection, offer an interpretation which, it seems to us, is 
able to face this crucial challenge because it views religion com- 
pletely in terms of personality relationship. 

Baptism is not a rite through whose outward administration 
God is enabled to perform upon the recipient some kind of won- 
derful, saving manipulation. As omnipotent, God has indeed the 
power to do to His creatures whatever He will—except that which 
would contradict itself! He could, for instance, take from man 


37 Ibid., p. 473:57. 
38 Ibid., p. 472:55. 
39 Schmid, op. cit., p. 541, 
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that which makes man a person. If that were done, God could cer- 
tainly then manipulate that which remained, as the whole cause- 
and-effect world of nature unfalteringly conforms to the order the 
Creator has imposed on it. But we should ascribe to God actions 
which are mutually exclusive if we were to say that He could 
manipulate man at will and yet leave man possessed of personality. 
It is precisely because man is personal that-man, unlike the system 
of natural order, can defy God’s will. Certainly we can not believe 
that a good God, who wills nothing for man more passionately 
than that man do right, would have failed to assure such conduct 
if it could be done by manipulation. 

But baptism is not a procedure that makes personality sus- 
ceptible to divine manipulation. This has been the mistake of all 
magical or ex opere operato views of the sacrament. Baptism 
blesses only as it mediates and ministers to the awareness of the 
personal presence of God and His renewing Word. And what is 
the role of faith? Faith is precisely man’s grateful apprehension 
of that Presence, life’s most tremendous reality, and the self- 
commitment of them who are “apprehended of God” to Him who 
thus confronts men. To “believe” in the Christian sense means 
much more than to come to an intellectual conclusion; that the 
devils have done—and tremble! Faith is nothing less and nothing 
else than to come into a new relationship with God. 

The Christian vocabulary characterizes this new relationship 
in a complex of terms. This is inevitable; for no single word is big 
enough to express the depth and the wealth of this spiritual fact. 
Theology has necessarily characterized it by a plurality of great 
and impressive terms—a divine call, reconciliation, justification, 
forgiveness of sins, regeneration, conversion, sanctification. These 
terms are not mere duplicates. Each makes its invaluable contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the experience of redemption. The- 
ology has often failed to see the utter and inviolable unity of the 
relationship of which this varied vocabulary is descriptive. But 
when the experience is not seen in its unity, these words are mis- 
takenly viewed as standing for a more or less arbitrary set of 
required “steps” ina process of salvation. It is as if a divine 
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monarch had ordered a succession of pass words which should 
be required of man if he is to draw closer and closer to God. But 
when the spirit of Lutheran thought is rightly grasped, it is seen 
that for the re-establishment of the most intimate relationship of 
the sinner with God, absolutely nothing is required save that the 
fellowship which God offers so freely be accepted as such. This 
acceptance, we have said, is faith. It is for this reason that even 
the Almighty cannot save him who does not have faith; for salva- 
tion is not something other than this reconciled relationship. 

Here, to avoid a common misconstruction of Lutheran 
thought, it may not be gratuitous to point out that if God’s proffer 
of fellowship is accepted, the re-established relationship absolutely 
cannot but find expression in the way life is thenceforth lived. 
God does not require good works as the condition upon which fel- 
lowship with Him is to be had. But good works are the utterly 
inevitable consequence of the participation in that fellowship. 

This understanding of faith is fundamental. But it is equally 
fundamental that another characteristic of faith be grasped. Faith 
is not individualistic. Faith is a fellowship, a koinonia. But it is 
more than a fellowship of two, God and a human individual. It 
is always a triple relationship of God and the individual and the 
body of believers. The Christian experience is a communion of 
believers. No one is a child of God who is not a member of the 
communion of saints. Faith is inescapably social. There is no 
individual Christian, in the atomistic sense;.for—as both psy- 
chology and sociology recognize—to be an atomistic person is 
to be no person. We shall presently attempt to show that the 
dilemma as to the relationship of infant baptism and faith roots 
in a mistakenly atomistic thinking about faith. 

The fact of the utterly inescapably social character of faith 
lies at the root of the meaning of baptism. It is not true that one 
comes to faith, and consequently enters into Christian relation- 
ship—God with the communion of saints, the body of believers— 
comes to the individual and, by its coming, brings faith to him. 
That is, it brings him into this relationship. There is never an 
individual’s faith which is independent of the encompassing com- 
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munity of believers. Him who is lost and unregenerate, who is not 
yet a believer, the community surrounds with the spirit of the 
fellowship; and God, whose Spirit is therein, brings regeneration. 
This is the same as to say that the individual is by the Spirit of 
God brought into the Kingdom. 

But be it carefully remembered that it was the fellowship that 
came near to take in the individual, not the individual who first 
resolved to seek the fellowship. Expressing this in the concept 
of faith, the faith of the fellowship saves the individual. Again 
and again Christian theology has sensed a great truth here. But 
the truth has so often been corrupted by the thought that, in a 
kind of substitutionary transaction, God has accepted the faith of 
church, or of parents, or of sponsors, in lieu of a payment for 
which the individual might properly be held responsible himself. 
As if so much blessing is bestowed for so much faith. 

It is by no such substitution that the faith of the fellowship 
“saves” the individual. Such a statement can appear to overlook 
God’s act as the source of all saving faith, only if one forgets 
that the fellowship is itself God’s workmanship and He is Him- 
self its central reality. The faith of the communion of believers can 
be saving by the fact that it encompasses the individual in its 
faith. It thereby brings him to faith. It nurtures the process 
whereby the self-commitment, which the fellowship’s faith is, be- 
comes his own self-commitment too. As Luther said, ‘Infants are 
aided by the faith of those who bring them to baptism.’’° 

Thus the individual’s faith is the child of the fellowship’s 
faith. And it is doubtless always true that, in comparison with the 
faith of the communion of believers, the faith of each individual is 
fragmentary, partial and depending on the body of believers for 
more strength than it individually contributes thereto. The basic 
meaning of divine grace, we affirm, is the fellowship in which 
God gives Himself to all who will accept it, though none deserves 
it. As it is personality that generates personality, it is the personal 
that regenerates it. 


40 Works of Martin Luther, Holman Edition, Vol. II, p. 236 (footnote). 
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To this divine grace baptism is indeed a trie means. Bap- 
tism, we have said, is a symbol of cleansing, an initiation into a 
community, a dedication of man to God, a witness of member- 
ship in the community of Christians. But the full meaning of the 
sacrament has not been stated until it is also said that it is ever 
renewed, contemporary, person-to-person self-giving of God. One 
cannot understand what baptism meant unless one realizes what 
it ever means. It is more than obedience to a once-given command ; 
it is a never-ceasing, ever-present approach of God Himself. 

The Word of God is not merely what God once said to man; 
it is what He ever says. It is basic to the Lutheran concept of 
baptism that it is a means of grace because it is indeed God’s 
Word, spoken by Him, but spoken through its own special medium. 
In baptism God is uttering the Good News of His presence in the 
proffer of reconciliation, and doing so in a vivid, visible, dramatic 
way. Through the eye the sacraments say to the heart what the 
spoken word says through the ear. 

Baptism is most certainly a means of grace. But it is not a 
private rite. It is administered by the church, because every bap- 
tism is a means of grace to both the believing community and to 
the individual whom the community welcomes through the sacra- 
ment. Every baptism proclaims anew to the communion of saints 
God’s self-giving, and its dramatic utterance quickens the com- 
munity in its nurture of one who is a babe in Christ. It is a means 
of grace to the community. And it is likewise a means of grace to 
the individual baptized, because it is an individualized call whereby 
God extends to him in very truth the welcoming arms of recon- 
ciliation and bids him into the relationship which is the church. 

This welcome to God’s fellowship certainly does not bar in- 
fants. They, too, are ever encircled by God’s tender, brooding, call- 
ing, and awakening presence. This presence is a fact, and its in- 
fluence no more waits until the awakening of conscious thought 
about God, than does gravitation upon man’s awareness thereof. 
Were it not for the fact of this divine confrontation, religion could 
never be fellowship with God; it would be nothing more than a 
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second-hand kind of religion, a talking about God never known 
in reality. 

Let it be noted that there is no flavor of magical manipula- 
tion about this presence of God in the life even of the tenderest 
infant. The play of human personalities upon the infant begins in 
the first moment of the child’s introduction into human relation- 
ship. Indeed psychology often suggests that no period in the child’s 
life does more to shape his personality than that early stage be- 
fore the child even knows himself as a self. The fact of God’s 
creative presence in the child’s earliest days can be denied only if 
God Himself be either denied or banished from His people. 

It is the blessed fact of God’s fellowship that has kept for bap- 
tism its cherished place in Christian practice, despite either theo- 
logical perplexity or perversion. The heart has so often understood 
better than the mind. Sometimes the latter has attempted to mag- 
nify the sacrament by viewing it as a divine wonder; and some- 
times, with opposite intent, it has depreciated the sacrament as 
an outmoded superstition. But the logic of the heart is not dis- 
mayed; for even the babes in Christ have the inarticulate experi- 
ence of His presence; and the maturing saint cherishes his aware- 
ness that the comradeship which is the very life of his spirit began 
even before he had learned the first premises of the mind. 


A MINISTRY TO RETURNING SERVICE MEN 


CLAUDE E. SCHICK 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


NE and three-quarter millions of men and women of the armed 
forces are now discharged veterans of World War II, and 
the number is increasing at the rate of twenty-five to fifty thou- 
sand each month. The post-war problems and opportunities of 
the pastor and parish have already begun. The wise pastor will 
give thought to and lay plans for the best possible ministry to their 
needs. Every young man and woman returning home will be in 
need of pastoral care in some way or other. Induction into military 
life was bound to bring changes in their thinking and mode of 
living. For many of them this transition was difficult and some 
of them have never been able to adjust themselves adequately to 
this abnormal life. Many will find it just as difficult to adjust 
themselves to normal civilian life. They will need understanding 
and guidance which only a true shepherd can provide. This will 
make preparation and planning imperative. The more than ten 
million men in military service will form a group in the post-war 
life of our nation which will be important. If they can be enlisted 
in the work of the church, if their attitudes can be guided into 
Christian patterns, a tremendous force for righteousness will be 
available for our nation, the world, and God’s kingdom. If we fail 
to reach and hold them, a great opportunity will be lost and the 
future will be anything but bright. ; 
While the church, through the National Lutheran Council, 
will be able to do a great deal for veterans, it will still remain a 
pastoral and parish responsibility. For those who will have to 
remain in the service after the conclusion of the war, the National 
Lutheran Council will be able to provide a ministry through chap- 
lains and the activities of its various departments. It is to be hoped 
that provision will be made for civilian chaplains in each of the 
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Veterans’ Hospitals. The greater part of the work with veterans 
will be in the man’s own church and community. 

Fortunately, most congregations have been actively interested 
in these young people during their military life. Committees of 
the congregation, together with the pastor, have been in touch with 
the men and constantly reminding them that their church cares. 
This pastoral work is bound to bear fruit. While it may be true 
that those who were not interested in the congregation’s life before 
induction may not become active after discharge, nevertheless 
the congregation can not be accused of lack of interest in them 
during their absence. Furthermore, had it not been for this pas- 
toral work, some of those who had been active would have drifted 
and on returning be resentful that their pastor and congregation 
appeared disinterested in them. One example of this was a young 
man from Texas who had been active in the work of his home 
church but whose pastor showed no interest in him after he en- 
listed. “I'll never go back to that church again,” he remarked. 
Fortunately in this case the young man intends to transfer his 
membership to another Lutheran congregation. The result might 
be quite different in many cases where pastors did not keep in touch 
with their men. Where the work of the pastor and committee has 
continued, the return to parish activity will be smooth. 

It would be helpful if each congregation had a parish cabinet 
composed of representatives of organizations and the church 
council who would review the congregation’s program with con- 
sideration to enlisting veterans in the parish work. Even under 
normal circumstances re-thinking the total program of the parish 
is important. Time brings changes, and the congregation dare not 
become “set” in its methods. A study of the pamphlets issued by 
the Department of Welfare of the National Lutheran Council 
will prove beneficial. Plans could be laid for welcoming the men 
home. This welcome should be genuinely Christian and marked 
by restraint. Most of the men do not wish to be regarded as 
heroes. They are not looking for praise, and when it is lavishly 
given it is revolting to them. Most of them will have passed 
through horrible experiences which they wish to forget as rapidly 
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as possible. Until the war is over their thoughts will be with the 
men on the fighting fronts, and unrestrained exaltation as a hero 
will sound hollow in their ears. They should be welcomed home 
the same as any other person who has been away for a time. If 
any formal recognition is made, it should take place in connection 
with the Luther League or Brotherhood meeting. The fact that 
they will be returning one by one will help to make the welcome 
individual and personal. The man ought not be called on to speak 
unless he so desires. When it is possible, a greeting ought to be sent 
to him before he actually reaches home. A copy of the pamphlet 
Welcome Home, which may be obtained free from the Service 
Commission, might be enclosed. 

The parish cabinet or similar group ought also to give thought 
to a program of evangelism. There will be a host of questions in 
men’s minds relative to the Christian faith. With some of them 
doubts will have arisen. They will need reassurance on the facts 
of our faith. Here is an opportunity for the Luther League and 
the Brotherhood. With many whose names are on the church 
records but who have never shown much interest there will be the 
opportunity to go after them and bring them in. Every unchurched 
veteran in the community should be approached because perhaps 
for the first time in his life he has had to face the sternest realities 
of life that shake a man’s soul to its foundations and will thus 
provide a fertile field for the message of the Gospel. A great deal 
has been written and spoken about a revival of interest in religion 
among men in the armed forces. Likewise much has been made of 
so-called “fox-hole religion.” The testimony of the majority of 
chaplains is that it is little more than a temporary impulse. War is 
not a means of grace. One chaplain writes: 


It is generally felt that being under fire in combat operations increases the 
religious interest. ‘There are no atheists in foxholes’ has gone the rounds so 
often that few have dared question this well-worn story of human nature. 
We leave unchallenged the observation that men turn to God in fear, frus- 
tration, or desperation as well as in true faith and humility. Chaplains do 
not worry about this. What is a constant perplexity is the reversion after 
combat to escapades and indulgence totally unworthy of their battlefield re- 
ligious experience. 
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Another writes: 


All the fervor induced by proximity to sudden and violent death is all too 
soon dissipated and God, whose benign Providence brought them safely back, 
is seemingly forgotten while men seek this and that indulgence. . . . Pity not 
the chaplain who works under fire—he is as happy as can be; . . . let your 
sympathy seek out the chaplains who must contend with the religious apathy 
so prevalent where men have been removed from the dangers of the combat 
zone. 


At best only the seed has been planted. Unless it is carefully 
nurtured it will die and “the last state of that man will be worse 
than the first.” It is the duty of the congregation to make every 
effort to lay hold on these men, instruct them in the fundamentals 
of the Christian faith, enlist them in the church, and aid in their 
“growth in grace.” Many hearts will be open to the Gospel. There 
will be a sense of need for something to stabilize their life and 
thinking. To neglect this personal evangelism will be to fail in 
a divinely given task. 

Another matter to be considered is that of employment. Em- 
ployers in the parish should be consulted on the possibility of hir- - 
ing returning veterans. Provision has been made by legislation for 
the veteran to receive his former position unless it be a temporary 
one and if he applies within forty days after discharge. This pro- 
vision will take care of some veterans, but there still will be two 
other groups. First, those who went directly from high school or 
college into military service and never had a position. Helpful as- 
sistance -could be given by members of their own congregation. 
Second, there is a large group of men who do not wish to return 
to their former occupations or employment. Polls taken among 
men in the service have indicated that from 50 per cent to 80 per 
cent are in this group. Many of these have learned new trades 
or skills which they wish to continue after discharge. Wherever 
possible advice and assistance ought to be given. If there is an 
Inner Mission Committee in the congregation, here would be an 
opportunity for service. 

A great deal of understanding will be necessary on the part 
of employers. It will not be easy for many of the veterans, par- 
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ticularly those who have been in combat, to settle down into the 
regular routine of the factory or other occupation. Nerves that 
have been strained may cause the man to walk out without explana- 
tion. While it would be wrong to be over-indulgent, nevertheless 
employers and foremen will have to be sympathetic and under- 
standing. 

Another avenue of service to veterans may be found in assist- 
ance in establishing a home. Many of these men have married 
since induction and have never had their own home or family life. 
Some of them will have taken brides from other communities. 
They will need friends, neighborly help, and assistance. If mem- 
bers of the parish show an interest in the home life of these 
young couples it will be easier to interest them in the life of the 
congregation.’ 

Finally, every congregation should provide an official record 
book in which complete information concerning the veteran can 
be kept. It may be as important as our baptismal records. One of 
the directors of the Veterans’ Administration recently pointed out 
the difficulties which they encounter in trying to get complete rec- 
ords of veterans of the last war. Discharge papers, etc. are easily 
lost. In this record book the following information should be en- 
tered: the veteran’s full name, serial or service number, branch of 
service, date of birth, date of induction, date and place of dis- 
charge, rate or rank, and names of nearest of kin. If possible, a 
photo-static copy of the discharge may be invaluable. While there 
may be no use for these records for many years, the time may 
come when it will be of help to an aging veteran or his dependents. 

Thus by careful thought and planning the congregation can 
minister in an effective way to these young men and women who 
have served so sacrificially, enlist them in the activity of the parish, 
and aid in their return to normal civilian living.” While much of 

1 Many marriages have been contracted hastily. Some of them will never begin 
normal home life. Separation and divorce may increase. Despite all the pastor can do, 
many of these separations can not be avoided. Nevertheless, he should make an honest 
effort to save as many as possible. 

2 While every effort should be made to assist the veteran, he certainly should not be 
pampered. It is easy for some to take the attitude that the community owes them every- 


thing. The fact that he is a veteran does not relieve him of the responsibility any citizen 
has to the community, church, home, and nation. 
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this ministry can be carried on by lay members, the pastor will | 
have to provide the initiative and direction. In order to do this the 
pastor will have to prepare himself. 

While the pastor is frequently called upon for advice and 
counseling in normal parish life, he may find a greater demand 
for his services in this field after men and women have been dis- 
charged. While in the service they had to become accustomed to 
calling on their chaplain for advice and assistance. He was the 
only one to whom they could turn. It is to be hoped that this will be 
encouraged by the home pastor. Many young men come to the 
chaplain and service pastor with their problems, especially prob- 
lems of family life and relationships. When asked whether they 
had discussed the matter with their home pastor, the reply fre- 
quently comes, “He is so busy I didn’t like to bother him.” Under 
the press of normal parish work it is easy to give this impression, 
and in doing so fail in one of the most important phases of our 
ministry. We are called to be pastors, shepherds of the flock. It 
may not be amiss for the pastor to include in his reading some book 
on the art of personal counseling. While years of experience is the 
best textbook, nevertheless there is oe the possibility of im- 
proving technique. 

Difficult though it may be, the pastor ought also to try to 
evaluate his preaching. Is it effective? Is there adequate prepara- 
tion? While in the service, men have heard chaplains and service 
pastors preach brief but very practical sermons. Most of them pay 
tribute to the heart-warming messages brought by their chaplains. 
They will expect similar sermons from the home pastor. While 
“timeless” sermons may be good, yet they can hardly be said to 
be effective if they have no more relationship to modern life than 
to the sixteenth or eighteenth century. Most men will attend the 
home church once or twice. Whether they become regular wor- 
shipers will depend in part on the impression made in the begin- 
ning. Every pastor will have to examine his homiletical efforts 
as objectively as possible. 

Furthermore, the pastor ought to know what agencies are 
available to serve the needs of the veteran. Where is the nearest 
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office of the Veterans’ Administration of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, of the Red Cross, the Luthern Welfare Agency, 
Inner Mission Board, etc.? They are official agencies to deal with 
problems of the veteran and to help him with claims and pro- 
cedures. In many communities referral offices are being opened to 
provide information to the veteran so that he will know exactly 
where to go to find the answer to his problem. 

In order that the pastor can counsel effectively, he must know 
what are the rights and benefits to which the veteran is entitled 
by legislation. Two principal laws have been enacted—Public 
Laws 16 and 346, the latter being commonly called the “G. I. Bill.” 
Copies may be obtained from the U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice at a nominal cost. The second is most important. It provides for 
hospitalization, claims, the matter of vocational training, loans 
for the purchase or construction of homes, farms, and business 
property, employment, readjustment allowances, etc. While every 
man and woman about to be discharged from the service is in- 
formed of his rights and benefits, experience has shown that, with 
the anticipation of returning home in a few hours, the information 
is quickly forgotten. Also the officer in charge is not permitted to 
counsel but simply state the facts. It will remain for the pastor, or 
some other interested person, to do the advising. For instance, 
every man or woman who is discharged under conditions other 
than dishonorable is entitled to free hospitalization for the re- 
mainder of his life. Also, every person who has served for at least 
ninety days is entitled to one year of study in an approved institu- 
tion. Those who have served one year are entitled to two years of 
training if they were not over twenty-five years of age at time of 
induction or can show that their education was delayed, inter- 
rupted, or interfered with by entry into military service. Up to 
$500 a year will be paid by the government, plus a subsistence 
allowance. Never was there such an opportunity for an educa- 
tion. Our church colleges and seminaries are prepared to receive 
these veterans. The pastor can render the young man and his 
denominational college a service by advising refresher or other 
courses of study. 
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The pastor also will be called upon to advise those who have 
suffered a service-connected disability. Families also will need ad- 
vice. Training in the use of prosthenic devices is long, and relatives 
are anxious to have the wounded man home. But if the man is 
to be rehabilitated so he can lead a normal life, this period of train- 
ing is necessary. Dr. Albert E.. Croft, director of Vocational Re- 
habilitation for the Blind of the Veterans’ Administration, has 
stated that every man who has lost his sight can be trained to 
engage in most occupations or professions if the veteran is willing. 
The chief difficulty comes from relatives who want the man to 
return home so they can take care of him. He then becomes an 
object of charity which is entirely uncalled for. There will be few 
casualties who cannot be given vocational rehabilitation. 

Much has been written about mental casualties. Military life 
and combat experiences do leave mental scars. An excellent 
discussion of this appeared in the July, 1944, issue of Tur Lu- 
THERAN QUARTERLY by Carl J. Schindler. It should be re-read. 
It is to be hoped that the number of these casualties will be fewer 
than generally supposed. The pastor’s knowledge of mental states 
will certainly be of help in advising the veteran and his family. — 
The quicker the veteran is able to return to normal civilian living, 
the sooner mental wounds will heal. Unfortunately some will have 
to be hospitalized, and again it is to be hoped that adequately 
trained ministers will serve as chaplains in these institutions. The 
work of these pastors may prove more efficacious than that of 
psychiatrists. 

When the veteran returns home the pastor will of course 
call on him immediately, taking time to listen to what he has to 
say. He will offer his assistance. When possible, the veteran ought 
to be invited to visit the pastor. In the privacy of the pastor’s study 
needs may be revealed. Some of these men have sinned, and sinned 
grossly. They will need the Gospel with its assurance- of forgive- 
ness, else the deep stain on their souls may fester and appear later 
in strange forms and states. There is no healing power equal to. 
the Gospel. 

Finally, there will be some who will locate in other com- 
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munities. The pastor must take the initiative to inform a pastor in 
that locality so the man will be welcomed, assisted, and spiritually 
cared for. . 

The future of our church will to a great extent rest in the 
hands of men and women now in the service. An adequate ministry 
to them will pay rich dividends. 


LUTHER’S CONCEPTION OF “NATURAL ORDERS” 


GEORGE W. FORELL 
New York City 


basse is hardly a subject in the field of theology which lies closer to 
the center of all important contemporary theological discussion than a 
study dealing with the “natural orders.” Some of the most heated theological ° 
arguments revolved around this problem. Anybodyswho inquires into this 
problem immediately finds himself face to face with the famous “Troeltsch- 
Holl” discussion in regard to the importance of the natural law for Luther. 
He finds himself confronted with the “Barth-Brunner”’ discussion concern- 
ing nature and grace. And what is more important, he finds himself at the 
edge of the abyss which separates Roman Catholic theology from the theology 
of the Evangelical Reformers. And here we can also find the dividing line 
between all forms of Modernistic Protestantism and the Reformation’s faith 
in the absolute revelation in Christ Jesus. 


THE PROBLEM 


It can therefore be said that the main problems of modern theological 
thinking are involved in a study of Luther’s conception of the “natural 
orders.’ But the question becomes even more acute in view of the numerous 
recent attacks upon Luther. These attacks are generally leveled against Lu- 
ther’s concept of “secular authority.” Here his doctrine of the natural orders 
plays an important part. And it is here that Luther is most misunderstood 
and misrepresented. This fact has been demonstrated by some recent com- 
ments by British and American theologians. It causes little surprise when the 
somewhat senile Dean Inge puts Luther in the same class with Machiavelli 
and Hobbes.? But if even Reinhold Niebuhr follows the general pattern, and 
mentions him in the same breath with the notorious English totalitarian, it is 
a sign of the great success of the anti-Luther propaganda.” 


1 W. R. Inge, in The Churchman, October 15, 1944: “This is very much like the 
notorious doctrine of Machiavelli, and (an Englishman may add) of Hobbes... . There 
is very little to be said for this coarse and foul-mouthed leader of a revolution. It is a 
real misfortune for humanity that he appeared just at the crisis in the Christian world.” 

2 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness (New 
York: 1944), pp. 28 f.: “Human intelligence is never as pure an instrument of the uni- 
versal perspective as the liberal democratic theory assumes, though neither is it as 
purely the instrument of the ego, as is assumed by the anti-democratic theory, derived 
from the pessimism of such men as Thomas Hobbes and Martin Luther.” Cf, Lewis 


Mumford, The Condition of Man (New York: 1944), pp. 184 ff. 
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And the situation becomes almost pathetic when we realize that Luther, 
when writing of these problems, was not at all aware of their importance 
for the future of Evangelical Christianity. When Luther dealt with the 
problem of “natural law” and the ‘natural orders” he did not feel that he 
was dealing with anything close to the nerve-center and very life of the 
church of Christ. He considered these problems quite removed from the 
main articles of the Christian faith, removed from the articles with which 
the church stands or falls. © 

But if that is the case, how did it happen that this question of Luther’s 
conception of the “natural orders” became of such vital importance for the 
church? When did theologians begin to discuss the issues involved ? 

A short historical review may help us to answer this question. In 1901 
Eugene Ehrhardt published a small booklet, La notion du droit naturel ches 
Luther. Here he tried to demonstrate that, according to Luther, natural law 
was the source of all positive law and of all human morality. He further 
claimed that for Luther the Gospel and the kingdom of Christ are entirely 
spiritual conceptions and have no fundamental importance for the situation 
in the world. Ehrhardt differentiated between a “general revelation” which 
gives to man the natural law and its orders, and a “special revelation” which 
has no importance whatsoever for the actual social orders.® 

Ehrhardt’s interpretation of Luther’s conception of the natural law and 
the natural orders was later taken up by Ernst Troeltsch. In his monumental 
work dealing with the social teachings of the Christian churches, Troeltsch 
tried to explain all social teachings of Luther and Lutheranism on the basis 
of Luther’s concept of the natural law. Troeltsch speaks of Luther’s “double 
morality,” claims that Luther went so far as to glorify power for power’s 
sake, and asserts that, in glorifying power, Luther made no allowance for 
any change in the structure of society as it existed in the sixteenth century.* 

This dualistic conception of ethics, as claimed for Luther by Troeltsch, 
has been sharply criticized by Karl Holl. Holl insisted against Troeltsch that 
natural law or natural orders are of no importance whatsoever, as far as 
Luther’s ethics are concerned. All Christian ethics and all “ranks” or “offices” 
are derived not from some “natural law” but directly from the Christian 
law of love.® 

Since the appearance of Holl’s investigations, the problem has been to 
moderate and correct Holl’s criticism of Troeltsch. This problem has been 
attacked in various ways. Some scholars have attempted to understand Lu- 


3 Cf. Franz Lau, Aeusserliche Ordnung und Weltlich Ding in Luthers Theologie 
(G6ttingen: 1933), pp. 33 f. 

4 Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, Vol. I1 (Lon- 
don: 1931), pp. 508, 529, 509. 

5 Karl Holl, Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Kirchengeschichte, Vol. 1, Luther (Tiibingen: 
1923), pp. 224, 243, 250. 
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ther’s conception of the “natural law” and the “natural orders” from his 
principle of the “two realms” and the separation of the spiritual realm from 
the secular realm.* Others again have tried to solve the problem from 
Luther’s medieval conception of the Corpus Christianum.’ They have in- 
sisted that Luther did not speak of two completely independent realms, but 
actually knew only one, namely the Christian Commonwealth; only within 
this commonwealth could there be a problem in regard to the relation of the 
spiritual power to the secular power.® 

Recently Franz Lau has tried to develop Luther’s conception of the 
natural orders. He begins by investigating Luther’s “wrestling with the 
theology of the natural orders.” He bases his interpretation upon Luther’s 
conception of the “divine ordination” of the natural orders. And he insists 
that to a certain extent, and to all practical purposes, rational man is the 
criterion of the natural orders for Luther.® In this country J. T. McNeill 
analyzed Luther’s concept of the natural law and the literature on the sub- 
ject in a recent article in Church History. 

But none of these discussions of the problem of natural law and the 
natural orders and their importance for a theological system has evoked so 
much attention as the famous discussion between Brunner and Barth. Here 
the same issue was involved. Barth accused Brunner of an unevangelical 
emphasis upon the natural orders and Brunner accused Barth of departure 
from the theological conceptions of Luther and Calvin. Brunner claimed that 
Barth failed to appreciate the importance of a “natural theology,” in the 
sense of the Reformers, for the life of the church." 

But this heated discussion between Barth and Brunner is not the only 
modern theological discussion arising from the problem of the natural orders. 
The entire theological school which attempted to find theological foundations 
for a National Socialist interpretation of the Gospel leaned heavily upon 


6 Hermann Jordan, Luthers Staatauffassung (Muenchen: 1917), p. 11: “The basis 
for the position from which Luther slowly learned to view the state is the knowledge 
of the separation of the spiritual and the secular spheres. This separation became 
constantly clearer to him.” 

7 Cf. Rudolph Sohm, Kirchenrecht, Vol. I (Leipzig: 1892), Vol. II (1922). Karl 
Rieker, Die rechtliche Stellung der evangelishchen Kirche Deutschlands (Leipzig, 1893). 

8 Rieker, op. cit., p. 53: “The Reformers are not concerned with the relation of two 
social bodies to each other. They only know one such body and that is “Christendom,” 
the Christian community of the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation. This is 
divided into territories and domains. Within this social body, i.e., within its individual 
parts, the Reformers are concerned with the Pe ates of the two ‘regiments’ or- 
‘powers’ with each other.” 

9 Lau, op. cit., pp. 10-17. 

10 John T. McNeill, “Natural Law in the Thought of Luther,” in Church History, 
Vol. X, No. 3. 

11 Cf. Emil Brunner, Natur und Gnade, zum Gespraech mit Karl Barth (Tibingen: 
1935). Karl Barth, Nein, Antwort an Emil Brunner (Miinchen: 1934). 
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Luther’s teachings about the natural orders and natural law. Not only E. 
Hirsch and F. Gogarten, but also the National Socialist legal philosophers, 
tried to justify their law, as conditioned by “blood” and “race,” on the basis 
of a natural law.’* And especially those popular Nazi-religionists who tried 
to reduce the Gospel of Christ to some general pagan morality have fre- 
quently appealed to Luther.'® 

However, the most important issue involved in the discussion of Lu- 
ther’s conception of the natural orders and of natural law, is there where 
‘our problem throws light upon the gulf which separates Roman Catholicism 
and Evangelical Christianity. A certain evaluation of Luther’s conception 
of the natural orders will lead to the conclusion that this gulf is not nearly 
so wide as has been claimed, and that it has actually been bridged. It was 
one of the claims of Karl Barth that Brunner, in his evaluation of the natural 
orders, betrayed the Evangelical position and played into the hands of Roman 
Catholic theology. Barth insisted that this “appreciation” of natural theology 
and of the analogia entis played into the hands of Roman Catholic theologians 
like Przywara and could eventually lead to an outright betrayal of the mes- 
sage of the Reformation.’* Against this position of Karl Barth, Brunner in- 
sisted that there is an essential difference between his conception of natural 
theology and the official teachings of the Roman Catholic Church. 

However, a recent book by a Roman Catholic theologian,’® dealing with 
the question of natural law in Luther’s theology, demonstrates that Barth’s 
fears were not completely unfounded. This book, which appeared with the 
“imprimatur” of the bishop of Rothenburg, has as its stated aim to help to 
find a common ground upon which Roman Catholics and Evangelical Chris- 
tians alike can justify their agreement with the Nazi State. It throws some 


12 Helmut Nicolai, Die Rassengesetzliche Rechtsphilosophie. Ci. F. X. Arnold, Zur 
Frage des Naturrechts bei Martin Luther (Minchen: 1937), p. 3. Ulrich Scheuner, 
Gesetz und Einzelordnung. 

13 Wehrkreispfarrer Mueller, Newe Kirche im neuen Staat, June, 1933, p. 74: “God 
does not ask more than that we should admit our faults and the next time attempt to 
do better. On the day of judgment God will ask every individual if he has tried to be 
a decent fellow.” Cf. E. Wolf, Martin Luther, p. 27, and H. W. Beyer, Luther, XV, 
1933, p. 68. ; 

14 Barth, of. cit., p. 32: “The place where I am writing these lines is very suited 
to stimulate the imagination in regard to the perspectives that would open up if Brunner 
were right. I am sitting before an open window on the Monte Pinci in Rome. Over 
there I see, unmistakably, St. Peter’s. Shouldn’t I ask tomorrow (still taking for 
granted that Brunner’s doctrine is right) for an interview with the Analogia Entis 
itself, or at least with one of the scholars over there? Shouldn’t I tell him that a 
deplorable misunderstanding of one of the cardinal points has complicated the relation- 
ship between Roman Catholic and Evangelical theology? Shouldn’t I tell him that 
the time has come to remove this misunderstanding?” 

15 Franz Xaver Arnold, Zur Frage des Naturrechts bei Martin Luther (Minchen: 
1937). 
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light on our problem, for this common ground is, according to a competent 
Roman Catholic theologian, exactly Luther’s teaching concerning the natural 
law. 

Troeltsch versus Holl, Barth versus Brunner, Nazis versus Christians, 
Roman Catholics versus Evangelical Christians—the confusion is appalling. 
Before we enter upon an investigation of the subject itself, however, we 
realize its extraordinary complexity, its many serious pitfalls, and its tragic 
importance for the theology of the Church of the Reformation. 


LUTHER AND THE POSSIBILITY OF A GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF GoD 


According to Luther there cannot be any doubt that man is by nature 
religious. Luther is willing to say that it is natural that man should call upon 
God. For him this fact is proven by the pagans. There has never been any 
pagan who did not call upon his idols. However, in their idol-worship they 
missed the true God. But, according to Luther, the Jews were also given 
to idolatry. The only difference was that the Jews had the Mosaic law while 
the pagans had merely the law which was written in their hearts. But es- 
sentially there was no difference. Jews and Gentiles are by nature religious. 
Even moral behavior is a part of this natural religion. Luther said: “It is 
natural to honor God, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to bear false 
witness, not to kill.’’® ; 

For Luther it is even a part of natural and reasonable religion that there 
should be one divine being, that this being is eternal and has numerous other 
divine attributes. Luther considers monotheism a reasonable, logical con- 
clusion of man and his natural religion. Nor does he hesitate to quote the 
“pagan” Aristotle in order to show that anybody can know about the exist- 
ance of one deity.? The. belief in the existence of a god is in all human 
hearts and cannot be extinguished. Luther will grant that there have at times 
been people who denied the existence of a god. But, according to him, we 
must consider such a denial an attempt to close one’s ears and eyes by force 
in order to avoid knowing about the existence of a god.1® 

Reason can tell us that God is, and it is almost impossible to deny the 
existence of a god. Natural religion is therefore not a theological abstraction, 


16 W. A., 24, 9, 20. 

17 W. A., 21, 510, 30: “[Monotheism] is only a very small part of the knowledge 
which one ought to have of God, if one does not know any more. For even the pagans 
see that by means of their reason and deduce it from reasonable causes. Even the pagan 
Aristotle deduces it in his best book from a saying of their wisest poet Homer, and 
says that that would not be a good regime where there is more than one Lord, even as 
it is not a good home if there is more than one master or one mistress to rule and to 
give orders to the servants, Therefore there must be in everything only one Lord and 
Regent.” 

18 CiBSAsAl 351 £: 
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but a reality that confronts us every day. This natural religion is the very 
source of all religion.° But just for this reason natural religion is nothing 
else than idolatry. Even if we can derive from our reason that there is a 
god, even if we can find that this divine being is powerful, invisible, just, 
immortal, and good, what we have found is still merely an idol. As a matter 
of fact, this natural knowledge about the existence of a god is the basis for 
all idolatry. This knowledge does not bring us one step closer to the reality 
of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. On the contrary, it leads us into our 
most terrible sin, even the sin against the First Commandment. Natural re- 
ligion is the necessary premise for idolatry. Luther said: 


Our reason knows that god is. But who and what he is, who actually is god, that 
reason does not know. And so reason experiences what happened to the Jews when 
Christ walked on earth... . They knew that Christ was among them and walked with 
the people. But who he was, they did not know. . . . So reason plays blind man’s buff 
with God and always makes mistakes, and misses every time, calling that God which 
is not God and again not calling Him God who really is God. Reason would not do 
either if it did not know that God is, or if on the other hand it knew who or what He 
is. Therefore in trying so hard, reason gives God’s name and honor to whatever it 
considers to be God, but never finds Him who is really God, but always the devil or 
its own vanity which is ruled by the devil.” 


In other words, natural religion is having a god, but this god can never be 
anything else than an idol for he is always the creature of our own human 
wishes and desires. Luther said: “This man has a god who is called Mammon 
. . and so he who trusts in his ability, in his wisdom, in his power, in his 
friends, and in his honor, he also has a god.’’*4 
All these idols man can know on the basis of his natural religious 
faculties. Man can know idols through reason or through law. However, 
man can never know God apart from His revelation in Jesus Christ as we 
have it in His Word. Although, according to Luther, God is everywhere, in 
every creature, in every stone, in fire and water, He does not want to be 
found anywhere apart from the Word. God is everywhere, but since He 
does not want to be found anywhere but in‘the Word, man cannot find Him 
anywhere else.?? “God has given a definite means, how and where one shall 
seek and find Him, even in the Word.” “To say that God is present is not 
the same as to say that God is present for you; God is present for you only 
when you have His Word and when He through the Word ties you to Him- 
self and says: Here thou shalt find me.”** 


19 Cf. Ernst Wolf, Martin Luther, p. 9. 
20 W. A., 19, 206, 31. 

21 Cf. E. Wolf, op. cit., p. 11. 

22 W.A., 19, 492. 

23 W. A., 19, 492. 

2A As, 23,, 191. 
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According to Luther this Word of God judges all religion, and from this 
Word of God all human knowledge about a divine being actually becomes 
utter ignorance. Therefore Luther could say: 


That is false religion which can be conceived by reason. That is the religion of the 
pope, Jews, Turks, like the Pharisee with his “I give tithes,” “I am not,” etc. He can 
go no higher. There is no difference between the Jew, the Papist, the Turk. Their rites 
indeed are diverse, but their heart and thoughts are the same: as the Carthusian thinks, 
so also does the Turk, namely, “If I do thus, God will be merciful to me.” The same 
passion is in the minds of all men. There is no middle way between knowledge of Christ 
and human working. After that, it doesnot matter whether a man is a Papist, Turk 
or Jew; one faith is the same as the other.> 


“One faith is the same as the other,” that is Luther’s last word about the 
results of all natural theology. Man can have some sense of the divine by 
means of his reason, but in the light of the Word of God, the revelation in 
Christ, this sense becomes utter nonsense. It is doubtless true that Luther 
believed that reason can give us a general knowledge of a divine being. But 
the reason which supplies us with our knowledge is, according to Luther, 
“by nature an evil whore.”?° Therefore reason’s religion and piety are in 
reality utter blasphemy.*? 

We shall have to keep this in mind as we enter upon the investigation of 
the natural and divine aspects of the orders of nature. Any doctrine of the 
orders of nature is an integral part of a natural knowledge of God. li 
Luther is so very sceptical toward all theological results of reason, why and 
how does he use the conception of natural orders? What are their norms, 
and what do they explain? 


Tue Divine CHARACTER OF THE “NATURAL OrpDERS,” ACCORDING TO LUTHER 


According to Luther, man is always a member of two realms simulta- 
neously. Every man is a member of a secular realm and of a spiritual realm. 
It is important to realize the difference between these two realms and to 
keep them separate. Luther claimed that Jesus (Matt. 22:21) had empha- 
sized the separation of the two realms when He said: “Render therefore unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s; and unto God the things that are 


25 W. A., 40, 1, 603, 5 ff. 

26 E. A., 144: “We acted therefore, as the Jews, who commenced their own wor- 
ship of God all over the country as if Jerusalem were not large enough. And as a 
young fellow has to keep from evil lusts and an old man from greed, so reason is in 
manner and nature an evil whore.” 

27 W. A., 12, 291, 33: “The pagans have committed a far greater sin by their wor- 
ship of the Sun and the Moon (which they considered the true worship of God) than 


by any of their other sins. Human piety is therefore pure blasphemy and the greatest 
sin that man commits.” 
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God’s.” Luther himself pointed frequently to the difference between the two 
and reiterated the need for a clear separation.?* But although the spiritual 
realm is separated from the secular realm, ultimately they are both God’s 
realms. 

Luther considered it one of his important contributions to the ideology 
of his time that he had separated the two realms of existence, and yet had 
emphasized the divine origin of both.”® In his explanation of Psalm 82 he 
wrote that “the secular realm has too long been subjected to the clerical 
giant and tyrant... . The reason was that nobody seemed to know the task 
of the secular authority, and in how far it is separated from the authority 
of the church.” And he continued: ‘““Now the Gospel has been revealed and 
has shown the obvious difference between the secular and the clerical au- 
thorities, and it teaches us, that the secular authority is a divine order, to be 
obeyed and honored by all.’”’*° 

Although Luther had separated “secular” and “spiritual” authorities, 
he claimed divine institution for the secular realm. This secular realm is 
subdivided into a multitude of “offices,” “vocations,” and “ranks.’’ The three 
main groups of orders within the secular realm are the family or society 
(family is used in a wider sense than at the present time), the government, 
and the church. These orders are divinely instituted. “All ranks and profes- 
sions of society are instituted by God to serve Him.’** Luther insisted upon 
the divine institution of marriage against the “popish heresy” of celibacy.*? 
And his repeated and vehement insistence upon the divine character of the 
order of government is generally known.** 


99 66 


28 ££. A., 5, 264; W. A:, 18, 389: 

29 W.A., 19, 625. 

30 W. A., 31, I, 189 f. 

31 W. A., 31, I, 22; ci. W. A., 31, I, 234: “Therewith He approves also all skills, 
classes, and trades that can be found under such secular authority, whatever they may 
be called; He approves them in so far as they are honest and laudable according to 
their own local law, be it burgher, peasant, cobbler, tailor, scribe, horseman, master, 
servant, etc. For without these classes (says Eccl.) a city or country cannot exist. 
Therefore we ought to know that such classes are not in themselves opposed to God; 
and we should not give them up, simply because we want to serve God, or to crawl 
into a monastery, or to join some other sect. Yes, indeed, all classes are instituted by 
God, to serve Him through the word in Gen. 3: ‘Thou shalt eat thy bread in the sweat 
of thy nose.’ That word He wants to have kept.” 

32 W. A., 42, 617: “The Holy Spirit anticipated the heresy of the papists concern- 
ing celibacy, because He teaches that Adam was united with Eve according to God’s 
institution.” 

33 W. A., 30, I, 192: “Since authority does not grow out of the human will or plan, 
but is instituted and preserved by God Himself (and if He did not preserve it, it would 
fall even if all the world tried to preserve it), therefore it is rightly called a ‘divine 
thing,’ a ‘divine order,’ and such persons are rightly called ‘divine,’ or ‘gods,’ especially 
if to the institution is added the divine word and commandment.” 
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But for Luther the divine character of the natural orders was proven 
further by the constant attack of Satan against these orders. Not only that 
Satan attacks God in the spiritual realm, but Satan is constantly trying to 
destroy the divine order in the natural realm. For Luther it seemed obvious 
that the attack of the Roman Church against matrimony and the accompany- 
ing false emphasis upon celibacy were in reality attacks of the devil against 
the divinely ordained natural orders: Concerning the enemies of matrimony 
Luther said: “Those blind fools consider the institution of marriage as some 
superfluous human affair. They think one can get along without marriage, as 
one can get along without a second coat or an overcoat.” Such an attitude is 
blasphemous, for natural orders are divine orders. 

It is from this point of view that one must understand Luther’s position 
in regard to obedience to the natural orders. Such obedience is not obedience 
to men, but ultimately obedience to God. “It is God who orders you, by 
means of your parents.”** And it is God’s general procedure, in the secular 
realm, to rule “not somehow from heaven by means of angels, but through 
ordinary authority.’ 

Luther could go as far as to say that by means of these “orders” God 
operates through us so that our words become His word and our actions 
become His action.** 

But in order to fully understand this divine aspect of the natural orders, 
we must see it in the light of Luther’s general conceptions of the immanence 
of God. The God who is present in stone and fire is also present in the 
orders of nature. But as little as man can find God revealed in any stone or 
in any fire, just as little can man find Him revealed in the natural orders. 
“The presence of God, and the presence of God for you, are two completely 
different matters.’’*7 We must keep this word of Luther in mind when we 
consider the divine character of the natural orders. The natural orders, apart 
from the Word of God, are meaningless; it is only through the Word that 
they become divine orders for us. Luther knows nothing of any immediate, 
natural laws which can guide us in our conduct. He knows nothing of 
“natural orders” which are the voice of the “blood” or the “race” and speak 
to us with some magic immediacy. The natural orders are not simply nature. 
They are nature under the divine command. It is an utter distortion of 
Luther’s thought if one says that nature reveals God’s command. The 


34 W. A., 43, 340, 22. 

35 W. A., 43, 106, 17. 

36 W. A., 43, 70, 5: “This, therefore, is the tremendous glory with which the divine 
majesty adorns us, that He acts in such manner through us that He says that our word 
is His word, and our actions are His actions. So that you can actually say that the 
mouth of the pious teacher is the mouth of God, that the hand which you stretch out 
to ease the need of the brother is the hand of God.” 

3/7 W.-A., 23, Y5l. 
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obedience of children to their parents, of citizens to their magistrates, of 
pupils to their teachers, and of Christians to their pastors is not immediately 
meaningful or valuable. It receives its meaning from the Word of God. 
“Apart from this Word all life is condemned.”** Only through the Word is 
the divine character of the natural order revealed. 


THE NATURAL AND REASONABLE CHARACTER OF THE “NATURAL ORDERS” 
ACCORDING TO LUTHER 


Because of his belief in the immanence of God, Luther had spoken of 
the divine character of the natural orders. 

Because of his belief in the separation of the spiritual and secular 
realms, Luther spoke also of the natural and reasonable character of the 
natural orders. Luther said in regard to the “ranks” of society that they 
were called “human orders, since they rule without the Word of God al- 
though not without the counsel of God.’ 

But now the question arises, what is for Luther the immediate source 
and norm of these natural orders? In spite of Holl’s vehement denial*® it 
seems established by all the evidence that Luther considered natural and 
positive law the norms for the natural orders. According to Luther, natural 
law is the basis for all positive law. And he believed that there were some 
general laws which were accepted almost universally. He said: “There are 
some common laws that are accepted everywhere, e.g., to honor parents, not 
to commit murder, not to commit adultery, to serve God, etc.” However, 
the ceremonial law of Moses was considered by Luther the ‘‘Sachsenspiegel”’ 
of the Jews, and he claimed that it does not concern the Gentiles: “For the 
French do not accept our “Sachsenspiegel,” and yet, as far as natural law is 
concerned, they agree with us.’ ; 


38 W. A., 43, 478, 8: “Therefore I called these matters earnestly and frequently to 
your attention, and they must be impressed upon us, so that we should not be carried 
away by our opinions or thoughts, however divine, angelic, and heavenly they may be. 
So Paul too teaches, Col. 2: Let no man beguile you in a voluntary humility and wor- 
shipping of angels, which he has not seen, for they are without the Word. For there- 
fore God speaks to us and acts through the ministers of the Word, through parents, 
through magistrates, that we are not driven around by every wind of doctrine. Chil- 
dren must listen to their parents, citizens must listen to their magistrate, Christians to 
the pastor and the ministers of the Word, the pupil to his teacher. Apart from this 
Word all life is condemned and all doctrines are lost. But if the Word is present, then 
I have a sure consolation, whether I am a father, or a mother, or a son. I hear the 
Word and know what I must believe and do. For God speaks also to me in the state 
of life in which I live.” 

39 ..Ad,, 6, 318. 

40 Cf. K. Holl, op. cit., pp. 243 ff. 

41 W. A., 18, 81, 12. 
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Luther refused to define this “natural law.” But it was for him not a 
codex of laws that can be placed beside the existing positive law. On the 
contrary, it is the source of all positive law.** Positive law is always “what 
pertains to certain people, certain persons, certain places, and a certain time.’”** 
In this sense Luther considered the ceremonial law of the Old Testament the 
“positive law” of the Jews. As such it was of value at a certain time and 
in certain places. However, the time of its validity passed.** In contrast to 
the Mosaic ceremonial law, the decalogue is, according to Luther, a very 
good representation of the kernel of the general natural law that underlies all 
positive law, and as such it is of unlimited validity. Luther said about this 
decalague that “at no other place have the natural laws been put forth in 
such a competent and orderly manner as by Moses,’’#* 

Now this natural law, as found in the Ten Commandments, is the basis 
of all ranks and orders in society. It is the norm for all life within the orders 
of nature. And this natural law has always to be considered as a corrective to 
the positive law. Luther was full of scepticism in regard to written laws and 
lawyers. He felt that written laws must always be moderated and redefined 
on the basis of the unwritten natural law. Moreover, Luther thought that 
justice would be served far better if good judges would rule without being 
“chained” by the regulations of the written law. But Luther realized also that 
such good judges “who could judge justly without the written law’’*® are 
rare. Therefore he considered the written law indispensable for general use. 
However, it had to be constantly corrected. 

But if one norm of all natural orders is natural law, the other norm is, 
according to Luther, reason. It may sound peculiar to hear Luther advocate 
the use of reason as the criterion for the natural orders in view of all his 
criticism of the reliability of human reason, But one must always keep in 
mind that Luther’s criticism of reason is directed at the reason that considers 
itself a substitute for revelation. In all questions of the everyday life, Luther 
advocates the use of reason for the achievement of reasonable results. Luther 
said: “Judges and overlords must be INTELLIGENT and pious and measure 


42 W. A., 43, 292: “For the authority of the law is present, not only of divine laws, 
but also of those which, as it is said, are the good consequences coming out of the 
sources of natural law, namely civil laws and rights. They stand for us as example of 
scripture, even the written laws and rights.” 

43 W. A., 43, 442, 13. 

44 W. A., 30, 111, 225: “The Law of Moses cannot, therefore, be considered com- 
pletely valid for us throughout. For we must consider the situation and plsition of our 
country if we want to institute or exercise justice and law. Our law and our justice are 
instituted for our country and not for the country and situation of Moses, just as Moses’ 
law was instituted for the protection and situation of his people, and not of ours.” 

45 W. A., 18, 81. 

46 W. A., 30, 11, 558. 
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justice according to REASON and interpret the law accordingly.’’*7 Here his 
attitude is similar to his position in respect to the free will of man. In the 
same sense in which Luther denied a theological and granted a psychological 
free will, he denied the theological validity of reason (versus revelation) and 
granted its psychological and practical validity. According to Luther, the 
natural orders are reasonable orders and have to be interpreted by reason. 
As a matter of fact, politics and economics are the fields where it is not only 
proper but imperative to use reason.*® Luther said quite plainly that in 
secular matters it is always advisable to follow the judgment of reason. 

But now, if it is reason which is normative for the natural orders, it 
cannot be said that these natural orders are immutable. It has been claimed 
that Luther insisted upon the general and eternal validity of the social system 
of his time.*® However, if Luther admitted the normative character of rea- 
son, he had to make allowances for changes of the established orders from 
this principle. And Luther did make provisions for such changes. It is Franz 
Lau’s great contribution to have called attention to Luther’s provisions for 
the change of an existing situation.*° 

Luther was not a great friend of change. He felt, from his eschatological 
outlook (which has been almost completely overlooked by all investigations) 
that there was not much chance for a change for the better. He said: “Since 
we cannot hope for another rule in the Roman Empire, as Daniel indicates, 
therefore we cannot consider a complete change advisable. It is better that 
whosoever is competent, repair the existing rule and place bandages on its 
wounds.’’! 

But this practical conversation, which had its source in Luther’s almost 
apostolic eschatological expectations, does not imply a principle of static 
acceptance of all existing orders. This principle has been claimed for Luther.°? 
But it contradicts the very basic attitude of Luther in regard to the reforma- 
tion of the church. His entire appeal to the Christian nobility is such an 


47 W. A., 19, 637, 8 f.; cf.W. A., 11, 272: “A prince, therefore, must hold the law 
as firmly in his hand as the sword and determine with his own reason where law has to 
be used in all its strictness and where it must be used with moderation, so that, at all 
times, reason should rule over the law and thus remain the highest law and the master 
of all law.” 

48 W. A., 43, 106: “We then, with the witness of scripture, preach civil works. For 
God wills that we carry each other’s afflictions, and He commands that we should not 
despair in these afflictions, but be confident that He will be with us. Yes, He even 
instructs us through natural reason, by which we rule these civil affairs, that we should 
not tempt God who has made the earth subject to us.” 

49 Boehmer, Troeltsch, Wiinsch, and Gogarten according to Lau, of. cit., p. 53. 

50 F. Lau, op. cit., pp. 50 ff. 

51° W. A., 51, 258. 

52 Cf. Georg Wiinsch, Der Zusammenbruch des Luthertums als Sozialgestaltung 
(Tiibingen: 1921). ; 
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appeal for change. Of course it is change in the realm of the church, but 
change nevertheless.** 

Luther believed that history is made and changed by great men and 
heroes.°* Luther mentions men like Alexander, Scipio, and Augustus as such 
heroes of history. These heroes of history, who bring about the changes in 
history, are the revolutionary antithesis to Luther’s basically conservative 
political thesis. According to Luther, these men act under the influence of an 
“heroic inspiration’’ and therefore are placed outside the generally valid 
moral standards. But their moral standards are not examples for imitation.*° 
Yet, even if their standards are different, they are not outside the realm of 
ethics. They are still subject to the natural orders, in this case the “orders 
of exception.” Luther provided for the reality of change in the social order 
by these “orders of exception,” which pertain to the hero only, but which 
nevertheless are orders.*° ; 

In conclusion it can be said that Luther’s natural orders were for all 
practical purposes based on natural law and reason. On the basis of these 
two norms they were constantly redefined. Changes in these orders were 
possible, but only through the medium of the hero. The natural orders are 
“natural” and “reasonable,” and they are important as far as they go. Luther 
used his conception of the natural orders to describe an existing situation. 
They explained the world and the forces that preserve it in a semblance of 
order. They do not reveal God, they are not even a part of theology, and they 
do not tell us ultimately what is right and wrong in the sight of God. Of 
course, God is in the natural orders by His ubiquity. But in this sense even 
the devil is a servant of God, and nothing that is, is outside the realm of 
God’s power. But the fact that there are general, reasonable, and provable 
laws, which are accepted by almost all people, does not in any way constitute 


53 W. A., 6, 446: “As God Himself repealed His own law when it was used falsely 
(which He had given from heaven), so He still repeals daily what He has ordered, 
and destroys what He has created, because of the same false use to which it is put.” 

54. Cf. Lat -op.. cit:, p. 52. 

55 W. A., 43, 653, 17: “If you want to be like Joshua and Samson, make sure that all 
circumstances drive you to revolutions and to the murder of the rulers. These heroes 
are driven by a special vocation. Otherwise the example is not valid. For you have 
more and greater examples, which testify that a ruler may not be killed and that revolts 
are not allowed. ... These cases are not told as examples, but in order that we should 
abstain from the example and the imitation. Let us admire them, but not imitate them. 
For some things we must imitate, others we must admire. Hope, believe, and pray, just 
as Leah. But do not marry four wives, as Jacob. For this pertains only to Jacob, and 
to those who according to the will of God are exempted from the rule.” : 

56 W. A., 43, 643: “It is necessary that he is in such a manner heroic that he does 
not break down but, on the contrary, rather conserves, defends, and rules morals. And 
although he himself is for his person in a particular manner fully exempt, nevertheless 
he must submit himself to the first direction and rule. .. . So heroic men break laws, 
but they do not destroy the state.” 
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an ability of man to know God. The fact of the natural orders does not 
constitute a point of contact for revelation. 


SIN AND THE “NATURAL ORDERS” 


In order to understand Luther’s scepticism in regard to the natural 
orders, they have to be examined in their relation to sin. According to Luther, 
the norms of the natural orders, as well as the orders themselves, are affected 
by sin. Luther was aware of the fact that all “offices” and positions of power 
are misused.*? And yet he wanted people to stay in their “offices,” to do their 
duty as fathers, rulers, soldiers, or whatever their “rank” may be. A Chris- 
tian is always a member of the natural orders, and these orders cannot be 
anything but sinful orders. Luther said: “All worldly order and law is mis- 
used against the commandment of God.’’** And in writing of the princes in 
this world he said: “There are few princes who are not considered fools or 
crooks, and they prove it by their actions.”°® “And there is no kingdom so 
well constituted that it has not something tyrannical in it.”°° Luther went so 
far as to say: “Everything which is high and mighty in this world fights 
against the Word of God. For the multitude, the greatness, those who are 
high and mighty, those who have reason, wisdom, and wealth, etc. are all 
against the commandment of God (Psalm 2), however without cause, and 
in vain.”*! These few passages from Luther’s writings point out clearly how 
thoroughly the natural orders are infected by sin. The main reason for this 
situation is that they are administered by sinful men. And as long as the 
world stands, this fact will have to be kept in mind. 

But besides the fact that the natural orders are poorly administered 
by sinful men, they also lend themselves to idolatry. These orders give men 
the opportunity to express their pride, vanity, and presumption. Those who 
administer the natural orders forget too easily the source of all their power, 
and they claim to be gods themselves.** Luther emphasized again and again 
that it is idolatry to put one’s trust in princes and authorities.®* Only in 
humility can man administer the “orders,” but since pride invariably creeps 
in, all orders become idols. 


57 W. A., 6, 486: “Everybody does as he pleases, and some authorities are just as 
useful as if they did not exist at all.” 

58 W. A., 32, 393, 4. 

59 W. A., 11, 270, 15. 

60 W. A., 42, 481, 5; ci. W. A., 42, 523: “For as it was in the beginning, so it is 
now, and will be always and forever, that the princes, not satisfied with their own, strive 
for that which belongs to others.” 

61 W. A., 31, 27, 16. 

62 W. A., 42, 346: “For although we do not condemn economy and politics, never- 
theless the human heart corrupts these things (which are in themselves good) because 
it uses them for its own glory, benefit, and tyranny against one’s neighbor and against 
God.” 

63 W. A., 16, 49, 34. 
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There is still another way in which sin is involved in the question of the 
natural orders. They are orders by reason of sin. There is not one of the 
natural orders that has not its meaning in its relation to sin. For Luther the 
authority of the princes was justified just by reason of human sin. Parallel 
to Romans 13, Luther defined the task of the government as punishment of 
evil doers.** If men were actually Christians the need for a government with 
the power of the sword would disappear.®* And what is true about this 
natural order is true also of the order of marriage. For Luther marriage is, 
among other things, a medicine against sexual license.** In that sense all 
natural orders exist by reason of sin and, to a certain degree also, for the 
punishment of sin. All who are involved in the natural orders are also in- 
volved in all the difficulties, hard work, and troubles that are connected with 
them.®*’ Even the most important and most outstanding of all natural orders 
imply for those who administer them a great deal of punishment and 
trouble.** The natural orders are not only administered by sinners and di- 
rected against sinners, but they are also punishment for sinners. For Luther 
the natural orders are most thoroughly involved in sin. 

But this fact of the actual involvement of the natural orders in the 
reality of sin is not their only contact with sin. They are further involved 
in sin through their norms, namely, nature and reason. Nature is for Luther 
always the fallen nature. The world is always the sinful world. As such it is 
always against Christ, full of sin, and the enemy of God.*® Luther said quite 


64 IW. A., 12, 229: “It is the will of God that those who do evil be punished and 
that those who do well be protected, so that concord might be maintained in the world.... 
For since we do not all believe, and since the great majority consists of unbelievers, God 
has created and ordered things in such a manner that the people of the world do not 
devour one another; He has instituted the secular authority to carry the sword and to 
keep eye in check so that the people who don’t want to have peace are forced to — 
peace.” 

65 W. A., 12, 330: “If we all were Christians and would follow the Gospel, the 
secular sword and power would not be necessary or useful. For if there were no evil- 
doers there would be no punishment.” : 

66 W. A., 32, 371: “Therefore God has decreed that everybody should have his lawful 
wife or her lawful husband in order that all lust and desire should be directed toward 
these alone. If you keep this order, He wishes you well and gives you His blessing, 
for it is pleasing unto Him since it is His ordinance and affair.” 

67 W. A., 42, 152: “But his task is made difficult through a definite punishment. For, 
while it is the duty of a man to feed his family and to rule and to govern and to teach, 
he cannot fulfill these things without particular difficulty and the greatest labors.” 

68 W. A., 42, 152: “But these most illustrious offices have their own punishment 
added, so that they cannot be administered without the greatest difficulties, as the 
examples before our eyes show.” 

69 W. A., 11, 267, 24: “For such tyrants act as is pote of worldly princes. They 
are worldly princes, but the world is the enemy of God. Therefore they must act in op- 
position to God and in accordance with the world, in order to remain worldly princes 
and not to lose their standing.” 
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frankly: “The kingdom of this world remains the kingdom of Satan.”’*? 
And again: “God has thrown us into this world and under the rule of the 
devil.”"1 Nature itself is always found as corrupt nature. Natural law is 
therefore always subject to the perversions of sin. 

And what is true about one norm of the natural orders is not less true 
about the other norm. Reason like nature is always corrupt reason. And 
reason proves its sinful corruption not only in regard to the achievement of 
a knowledge of God; reason is even in its limited realm subject to sin. That 
means that although the natural orders are reasonable orders, reason cannot 
give us a knowledge of that which makes the natural orders important. Lu- 
ther can say: “The glory of marriage is not understood by the Gentiles and 
other profane men.’?? Human reason is not only unable to know God, but 
also unable to appfeciate the works of God.** Although Luther granted rea- 
son the power to administer and correct the natural orders, he knew that be- 
cause of its connection with sin, this very action is involved in sin. It is sinful 
reason which is the norm for the natural orders.’* And ultimately reason can 
be so distorted by sin that it destroys the orders it is supposed to correct. 
In this connection Luther referred to the monastic institutions of the Roman 
Church. Although God created marriage, and although it is a reasonable 
institution, “reason, the crazy whore, lifts her nose into the air and goes 
into the monastery.”*> Although the natural orders are subject to reason, 
reason proves a very unreliable criterion. Both natural law and reason are 
completely immersed in sin. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If we try to examine the results of our study of Luther’s conception of 
the natural orders, we can easily understand the confusion caused by his 
teachings. Luther is truly dialectical in his utterances. What can we say in 
regard to the complicated discussions that have arisen in reference to Luther’s 
doctrine of the natural orders? Who is right according to Luther—Troeltsch 


70 W. A., 44, 647, 23. 

71 W. A., 19, 644. 

72 W. Az, 42, 178. 

73 Cf. Lau, op. cit., p. 104. 

74 W. A., 32, 463: “This is a splendid example, which puts us all to shame; we, 
who are reasonable people and have the Bible, have not as much wisdom as the birds. 
And we hear our shame sung every time we hear the singing of the birds. For man 
has gone crazy and has become stupid, since he has fallen from God’s Word and com- 
mandment; since that time there has been no creature which has not been wiser than he. 
A little siskin, which cannot talk or read, is now his teacher and master in so far as 
the scriptures are concerned, although man has the help of the whole Bible and of his 
reason.” 

75. W. A., 10, 11, 295. 
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or Holl, Barth or Brunner, the Roman Catholic defenders of natural law 
or the Evangelical Christian attackers? 

As far as Luther’s central motive is concerned we can say: Holl is 
more right than Troeltsch. Even if Holl denied statements of Luther that 
annot be denied, he was right in the emphasis. Luther is really not interested 
a natural law as such. Natural law is not basic for his ethics. Luther works 
with the concept of natural law but never from a theological point of view. 
Natural law and its natural orders are reasonable, and reason has no under- 
standing when matters of God are concerned.’® And-all human consideration 
of divine affairs is error. In that sense the natural orders are merely a 
sinful means to preserve a sinful world; they are not the norms for Christian 
ethics; on the contrary, they bring an element of constant tension into 
Christian ethics. Holl was right when he said Luther’s ethics receives its 
impulse from the Gospel. 

And Barth is right against Brunner. Luther’s conception of ‘the natural 
orders never tries to give man the claim to be a worthy object of revelation. 
They have nothing whatsoever to do with God’s revelation in Jesus Christ.7® 
Luther never said that the fact of the natural orders gives man in any way 
an ability to be reached by revelation. On the contrary, it reveals how much 
more preverted we are by sin than, e.g., the birds.7? According to Luther, 
the fact that we are men and not birds does not bring us one step closer to 
the revelation of God. From Luther’s perspective, Barth has the right em- 
phasis and not Brunner. As far as man’s salvation is concerned, it is one 


76 W. Az, 24, 18. 

Wi Wy vhs 39, 1, 138. 

78 E. A., 50, 174: “Let him who wants to fare safely be on guard against the advice 
of reason and human thought in regard to this article. For it is quite impossible to 
comprehend even the smallest article of faith by means of human sense or reason. 
Therefore, no man on earth has ever been able to discover one correct thought or any 
sure knowledge of God; to this fact the pagans themselves bear witness. This shows 
that the higher human reason climbs in order to investigate and explore the being, 
work, will, and counsel of God, the further it goes astray and finally ends by denying 


God. . . . This must happen to all who try to live without the Word and to ask the 
counsel of reason in regard to the articles of faith, and try to square them with this 
reason.” 


79 W. A., 32, 462: “Look how He makes the little birds our masters and teachers; 
a powerless sparrow, to shame us eternally, takes his place in the Gospel as the teacher 
and preacher to even the wisest of all men. And the little sparrow holds this fact daily 
before our eyes as if he wanted to say: ‘Look here, you miserable human beings, you 
have house and home, money and property. Every year your fields are full of grain 
and many other fruits. You even have more than you-need.’ In fact, we have as many 
masters and preachers as there are birds in the air. As living examples, they put us 
to shame. We ought to feel this shame and not lift up our eyes, if we hear a bird sing- 
ing. For he sings the praise of God and our shame to high heaven. Yet although we 
hear daily many such preachers and singers, we are so hard that we do not pay any 


attention.” 
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of the most uninteresting things in the world that man is man and not a 
turtle. Revelation is a miracle, not anything that can be expected on the 
basis of some imaginary human point of contact. At least the natural orders 
do not furnish such a point of contact. 

And this also answers the Roman Catholic attempt to prove, on the 
basis of Luther’s teachings concerning natural law, that he really held to 
the Roman teaching concerning natural law. He did not. The will of God is 
revealed to us in His Word; we do not even know what is right or wrong 
apart from this Word. For Luther nothing is right except the working of 
Christ in man. Luther said: “All are flesh, for all savor of the flesh, that is, 
of what is their own, and are devoid of the glory of God and the spirit of 
God.”*®° “Thus the highest righteousness, wisdom, will, and understanding 
is flesh.”** 

Nobody described the immense gulf that separates Roman Catholicism 
and Evangelical Christianity more clearly than did Martin Luther. He said: 
“This divine virtue they have attributed to our works, saying: If you do this 
or that work, you will conquer sin, death, and the wrath of God; and they 
have made us truly and naturally God. And by this fact the Papists have 
shown themselves under the name of Christ to be sevenfold greater idolaters 
than the heathen.’’*? Yes, indeed, the gulf is tremendous and it cannot be 
bridged by a false interpretation of Luther’s teachings concerning the natural 
orders. 

For Luther the natural orders are real, they are administered by sinful 
men, they exist for the sake of sinful men, and they punish sinful men. 
Within these orders human reason rules. But this reason is itself sinful. Chris- 
tians, too, stand within this realm of the natural orders. As far as they are 
members of these orders, they have to obey their rules. Therefore they may be 
forced by the sinful situation and orders to do things that are not Christian. 
However, this fact does not in any way lessen the demands of Christ upon 
the individual Christian. These ethical demands are eternal and directed to 
man in a sinful situation. They do not, in some miraculous manner, change 
the sinful character of the natural orders. But the ethical norms of Christ 
and His Word must enlighten the reason of the Christian. This believing 
reason then becomes a beautiful and mighty instrument and tool in the hands 
of God.®* In that manner Christ transforms the natural orders through the 
medium of the Christian individual. The natural orders will never extricate 
themselves from sin; however, used by men who know what is right and 
wrong through the revelation of Christ, they may be used to preserve the 
world from chaos and self-destruction until the day of Jesus Christ. 


80 W. A., 18, 742, 19. 
81 W. A., 40, I, 244. 
82 W. A., 40, I, 442. 
83 E. A., 58, 366. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 
A RURAL STRATEGY FOR THE WHOLE CHURCH 


FRANK BENTON HERZEL 
Batesville, Indiana 


YEAR ago a small group of pastors in south-eastern Indiana took stock 

of their parishes. They discovered many needs and set out to work on 
the most obvious one, i.e. the need for a better trained local leadership in 
Christian education. 

There were five Lutheran churches in the immediate vicinity, served by 
four pastors. Two churches had communing memberships of 100; the others, 
125, 132, and 212. In former years only one church was able to have its own 
vacation Bible school, and that was limited in extent. Two other churches 
had taken part in union Bible schools, but not in the past five years. The 
remaining churches never had any Bible school. As for leadership training, 
a few young people had been to the synodical summer school. Ninety percent 
of the Sunday school teachers had no idea of the meaning of leadership 
education. Sunday school “teaching” continued in the grooves of forty years’ 
making. Purposeful teaching leading to desired outcomes in the lives of 
pupils had not advanced very far. 

Through the co-operation of the Deaconess Board we were privileged 
to have Sister Dorothy Goff assigned to us for six weeks. Miss Goff had 
been a public school teacher for several years before entering the diaconate. 
In addition to the Motherhouse training, she had completed her work for a 
Master’s degree in religious education. She had served as a parish deaconess, 
but now was chief instructor at the Baltimore Motherhouse. With this back- 
ground Sister Dorothy was well able to size up our local needs, and together 
we planned for a “larger parish” vacation school and a leadership training 
school. 

Sister Dorothy did not teach in the Bible school but met with each group 
of teachers and assisted them in planning their lessons and working their 
plans. She showed them how to take a teaching unit (of ten or twelve lessons 
as provided for in most of the Children of the Church material) and see the 
purpose of the unit as a whole, how each separate lesson contributed toward 
the working out of the main purpose, and how the much-discussed “hand- 
work” could contribute to the teaching instead of merely being a time-killer 
or a “busy period.” The personality-growth of the teachers was amazing as, 
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for the first time, they saw being worked through them the process we call 
education. They began to understand that Sunday school teaching should not 
be “holding in a class” for thirty minutes, but an unfolding of Christian 
character, with time no factor. 

The Bible school teachers were in the leadership course also. Again Sister 
Dorothy demonstrated “How shall I learn to teach religion?’ (Text by 
Blanche Carrier.) Church school officers, teachers, and leaders among the 
young people attended the class. A second leadership class was carried on by 
Sister Dorothy in a neighboring parish—thus showing the possibilities of a 
wider use of a specially trained worker. She likewise visited six Sunday 
schools, addressed a district Sunday school convention, talked about deaconess 
work to five Ladies’ Aids, attended three missionary society meetings, four 
Luther Leagues, one parents’ group, one Sunday school board. 

The purpose of this six-weeks program was to test the practicability of 
having a deaconess or other trained worker serving in a geographical area 
rather than in a single parish. We have a multitude of small churches, none 
of which can by itself employ a specially trained worker to develop its leader- 
ship possibilities and organize its educational work on a high level. Many 
churches remain not only small, but relatively lacking in influence in the 
community, because they have not had this development of potential leader- 
ship. If, through co-operation with surrounding parishes, a specially trained 
worker can be introduced to develop this leadership, there is promise of a 
great advance. 


A STRATEGY FOR SURVIVAL 


Students of the rural church are acquainted with the term “larger parish.” 
The term is flexible, but the common aim is to supply a group of churches 
with a varied ministry. For example, instead of a group of six churches being 
served by three or four men in as many separate parishes, the ministers share 
their special abilities in all the churches of the “larger parish.” One pastor 
might have ability in the field of music, another in young people’s work and 
recreation, while the third would guide the religious education program of 
the various churches. Usually such larger parishes extend across denomina- 
tional borders, and frequently mergers of small congregations are effected 
to secure groupings of more workable proportions. In all arrangements, the 
common aim is to secure through co-operation such leadership service as 
could not be hoped for under the old patterns of isolation or competition. 

Since Lutherans have not shown too great a desire to enter into larger 
parish plans on an interdenominational level, they must adopt some other 
plan if they are to enjoy the benefits of a specialized ministry. The co-opera- 
tion of Lutheran parishes within a geographical area is therefore proposed. 
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This plan does not break the coveted tie of the individual pastor with his 
people. However, it is likely that small congregations through working 
together may learn the benefits of larger units and therefore merge or 
consolidate. ; 

Examine the Year Book and you will discover such disturbing facts as 
the following. Of the 112 congregations in one state, 61 have fewer than 
100 communing members. Another state, with 32 congregations, has 14 under 
the size mentioned. Two other sets of figures show 58 out of 117, and 20 
out of 31 congregations with fewer than 100 communing members. As con- 
gregations dwindle in size, do they not also lose their vitality and cease to 
be an influence for good in the community? Are they not on the road to 
extinction? Around them are paganized multitudes, in many cases descendants 
of the church founders. They need the church more than did their fathers. 
But the church which will win back their loyalty must have its leadership 
vitalized. 

The larger churches need to be greatly concerned with these desperately 
small groups. For a large percentage of the members of the big churches 
have come from these smaller ones. City church “evangelism” rarely wins 
the actual pagan of America. In most converts it rekindles a spiritual glow 
which had its original lighting in some small church. For example, one 
denominational survey of Indianapolis churches revealed that 75 percent had 
come from ‘small town and country churches. To allow these sources of 
church membership to dry up would be suicidal. We must therefore in- 
augurate some strategy for survival. 


A TASK FoR THE WHOLE CHURCH 


About fifteen years ago a group of pastors somewhat enjoyed the humor 
created by a printer’s error—“The Untied Lutheran Church.” Each con- 
gregation, each synod, seemed to want to be a law unto itself. There has 
been a growing sense of unity in these years, with unified programs coming 
from headquarters, a central bulletin service, and many general church 
agencies showing an interest in the whole church. We have been adding 
“specialists” to help the church plan her strategy. But still the small church 
remains small, and the uninspired group remains uninspired. 

We venture the suggestion, therefore, that one of the next great forward 
steps of the church be not the adding of more planners “at the top,” but 
more trained workers who can be sent to work in the grass roots of the 
church. 

There are probably several thousand of our fine young Lutheran women 
serving in uniform. They have been challenged by a great need, and they 
have answered their country’s call. Meanwhile we have but a handful answer- 
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ing the call of the church: Has the church really called them? What has it 
asked them to do? What great challenges has it presented? With a thousand 
or more churches needing leadership in religious education, adult education, 
young people’s work, music and recreation, we have no clear-cut plan to 
secure, train, and place workers for these opportunities. Why? Because, in 
large part, our Lutheran policy has allowed each congregation to be a law 
unto itself, to grow if it can, to die if it must. But with our growing con- 
sciousness of the unity of the church we may now press on into new ap- 
proaches to our task. 

Sister Mildred Winter has been assigned by the Deaconess Board to 
the work of recruiting young women for the diaconate. Those desiring train- 
ing as nurses and for institutional work pursue their studies at the Philadel- 
phia Motherhouse. Those seeking to serve as parish deaconesses, church 
secretaries, and directors of religious education are trained at the Baltimore 
Motherhouse. Young women seeking training for the same work, without 
committing themselves to life service as deaconesses, may also enroll at Bal- 
timore. With these excellent training facilities available, and with so great 
a need for workers in these special fields, it should be possible for the church 
at large to secure at least one hundred students. 

The challenge of adventure has never failed to evoke a response in young 
people. Witness the crusade of the Student Volunteer Movement under the 
slogan “Winning the world for Christ in this generation!” Now let us list 
some definite challenges of today and tomorrow. We have carved out for 
ourselves a splendid parish at Watauga and Konnarock. We have been satis- 
fied to call this “our mountain work.” It should be but the opening wedge 
to the vast field of neglected mountain folk. Having tasted of the experiment 
we should launch into the real project! Ten or twenty such areas should be 
opened up by our church in the southern mountain region, for that section 
continues to have the highest birth-rate in America. The young people from 
this region will flood into other sections of our country either as a Chris- 
tianizing influence or as a paganizing influence. There is a challenge! 

The National Lutheran Council has glamorized the D.A.V. worker. 
The defense area visitors have had good publicity, and a high quality of 
Lutheran womanhood has answered the call. This use of women can be 
greatly expanded in unexplored areas and in mission church areas. Those 
with deaconess or similar training could work among children of foreign 
groups who live within a stone’s throw of our “american” (sic) churches. 
One pastor in California would like to have a deaconess to organize work 
among the Mexican people who have clustered about his church. His “white” 
congregation would not want him to invite Mexican children into his Sunday 
school. But they would be willing to support a deaconess to carry on a 
separate work. Unchristian as this may sound, it is nevertheless an open 
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door of opportunity with all the challenge of “foreign” missionary work. 
The church’s program of service to young people needs enlarging. Why not 
more workers like Miss Norma Ruth Mangum of Woodstock, Virginia, who 
is the synodical worker among young people? She is hired by the synod 
and sets up institutes for training local leaders of young people. This forward 
step may encourage similar work in other synods. 

Other unexplored areas could be mentioned, phases of church life in 
which great advances may be made in the years ahead. The possibilities of 
music in the enrichment of young people’s services, the Sunday school, and 
special church services are tremendous. Visual education will be one of the 
revolutionary features of the church of tomorrow. The pastors trained in an 
earlier day can not well become expert in all new avenues of service. Nor 
should they attempt to be. Who, then, can be counted on to inaugurate these 
new services? And how can we hope that these thousands of small churches 
will survive unless some specialized ministry is made possible for them? 


Tue Cuurcu Must Be CULTIVATED 


Ecclesia Plantanda! was the cry of Muhlenberg two hundred years ago. 
The church has been planted, and is still being planted. It was also the genius 
of Muhlenberg that he saw the need, not simply of planting congregations, 
but of establishing unity through organization of synods. It was the church 
of which he was peculiarly conscious. 

A Muhlenberg of today would cry “the church must be cultivated.” A 
great deal of planting has been done. Now, a farmer would scarcely go on 
everlastingly planting, neglecting to care for what he had sown. He must 
also take care of the fields already planted, cultivate them and bring them 
to harvest. Our church can do both—continue to plant and also provide the 
necessary means of cultivation of what has long been planted. 

Surely we could find one hundred young women ready to train them- 
selves and serve their church. That number could easily be used, then another 
hundred, especially if the avenues of service herein mentioned were to be 
built up. But suppose we could have twenty—only twenty—young women 
of high vision to train for specialized educational work in our parishes. Sup- 
pose each worker would be placed in an area with from five to eight con- 
gregations to serve. Six weeks (as in our experiment) is not a long enough 
time. Nor, scarcely, six months. But allow this worker a year in this area 
to develop the leadership—to get down to the fundamentals of “What is 
teaching ?”’—to show potential leaders how a lesson may be planned and 
taught and to illustrate the growth of Christian personality through education 
and experience. Such a trained worker might well teach Luther League 
leaders how to present their topics with the same foundation of educational 
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procedure. The women’s organizations could likewise be provided with a new 
vision of their possibilities. 

Twenty trained workers, each serving at least five congregations through 
the year, would reach at least one hundred congregations. In a ten-year 
period they would reach well over a thousand of our congregations. Among 
that thousand would be many which had long been struggling, on the decline, 
perhaps even considering giving up the fight. But given this cultivation, they 
would reach out and reap “that which is already ripe unto the harvest.” 

The educational approach is basic. Even evangelism must be educational 
if it is to prove of lasting worth. Besides, Christian education must by its 
very nature include evangelism. A strong Christian education movement will 
prove to listless outsiders that the church is alive again, and will challenge 
their support and allegiance. 

We come to the final, and the big question: ‘““Whose program is this?” 
How can it be done? Who should take the responsibility ? Answer: the church. 

We have stated that the church must be cultivated, with emphasis on 
the cultivation, But the cultivation mentioned will not be possible until proper 
emphasis is placed upon the church. That is, until we recognize that the 
simile of St. Paul regarding the body and its members is as binding and 
constraining upon the church and its constituent congregations as upon the 
local body. “If one member suffers, all suffer. If one member is weak, all 
are weak.” The church will not be cultivated until we first cultivate the idea 
of the unity and the responsibility of the church. 

Who plants congregations? The church. Who provides leaders for these 
congregations? The church. Who reaps the benefits? Naturally the souls 
served, but also the church. The same questions and answers can be made 
regarding cultivation. 

“Those that are well need no physician.” So Jesus came to minister to 
the sick, the poor, the needy. And that is the church’s missionary privilege. 
The small, struggling, inefficient, insignificant, almost leaderless groups and 
congregations offer the church today her great missionary challenge. The 
church has been planted. Now let the church be cultivated! 


VALUES OF THE CONGREGATIONAL SELF-SURVEY 


PAUL EDWARD KEYSER 
Baltimore, Maryland 


OMPETENT leaders in church and state agree that the crucial years in 

which we are living present an unprecedented challenge to the church— 

the challenge to re-emphasize its original mission and to carry it out with 

such effectiveness that the church’s unique contribution to these troubled 
times may be made with utmost speed, 
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As we of the church face this challenge, we must realize that the church 
can never be any stronger than its congregations, for they are the working, 
fighting units in the “battle for the right.” So, if the church is to be made 
more effective in these times, something must be done within the congrega- 
tions—at once—to make it so. 

One certain way to improve congregations is through critical  self- 
analysis by their own leadership. This 'self-analysis must include a courageous 
facing of facts as to the actual situation in which the congregations find 
themselves, and the planning and effecting of improvements which the facts 
show are needed. The chief means by which large numbers of congregations 
may engage in simultaneous self-analysis and constructive planning may be 
called the self-survey. Both the needs of the church and of the world call for 
such a procedure today. 

The writer has learned from first-hand experience in three congrega- 
tions and from the publications of survey-promoting agencies just what values — 
lie in these procedures. They may be summarized as follows: (1) The self- 
survey is planned and fitted to the peculiar situation and limitations of the 
individual congregation. A city church and a rural parish require distinctive 
means for accurate self-analysis. (2) The fact-finding phase of the survey 
has tremendous educational value for the leaders and members. In a four 
months’ survey period in the writer’s first year in his present parish, he feels 
he learned more than he would have learned by normal procedures in four 
years, or forty years, and even the veteran leaders in the congregation ad- 
mitted they had “learned a lot.” (3) The survey can be carried out on a 
flexible time schedule to suit the local program without the usual high- 
pressure schedule of professional survey makers. (4) It will begin to bear 
fruit immediately in constructive thinking and planning, thus laying the foun- 
dation for improvements in the congregation’s life for the immediate and 
the more distant future. It will do this, of course, when leaders follow up 
fact-finding with creative and courageous action. 

The self-survey is the procedure whereby a congregation, with its own 
leadership and without outside help, takes inventory of all its resources, 
analyzes its current program in the light of its basic purpose and the needs 
of its constituency, and gathers other information which is needed to provide 
the foundation for a long-term, comprehensive program of improvement. 

The official goals of the survey conducted in 1943-1944 in Third Church, 
Baltimore, express proper objectives for such a survey: (1) To get a factual 
summary of the congregation’s total resources, both present and potential, 
both material and human. (2) To get an objective picture of the current life 
and program of the congregation in all its phases. (3) To set the present 
situation of the congregation into its historical framework to reveal trends 
and developments. (4) To re-think the stated aims and present program of 
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the congregation (and all its organizations) in the light of the original mis- 
sion of the church and the needs of the present constituency. 

The idea of the survey among the churches and social agencies of our 
country is not new (though the number of church surveys which have been 
thoroughly carried out is not impressive). These publications best describe the 
survey idea: In 1928, the Institute of Social and Religious Research, 370 
Seventh Ave., New York City, issued How to Study the City Church, by 
H. Paul Douglass. In 1935 the International Council of Religious Education 
published Our Church Re-thinks Its Program and, in 1940, Improving the 
Total Program of Your Church. In 1936 the United Lutheran Church pro- 
duced Our Congregation and Its Work, an official leadership text meant to 
be “A Guide to the Study of the Congregation.” 

The plan for a congregational self-survey reported here has grown out 
of the writer’s study of these and other sources, his own thinking and ex- 
perience as pastor in three parishes, and his work as a secretary in the field 
of parish education for the United Lutheran Church in former years. 


~SCOPE AND ORGANIZATION OF THE SURVEY 


A complete survey would include these phases: 


1. The historical summary. A committee on historical research is care- 
fully chosen and furnished with a list of questions which are to be answered 
from all available sources. This study can be elaborated to any degree desired, 
but a minimum effort would include these questions: (1) What was the aim 
and general nature of the congregation when it was organized? (2) What 
major changes have taken place from the beginning until now in terms of 
membership, program, building, financial resources, and leadership? (3) 
What trends in the congregation’s life and its surrounding community are 
significant for its work in the years just ahead? (4) What lessons can be 
learned from the total experience of the congregation from the beginning 
until now? 

2. The membership census and the community survey. The membership 
census seeks an accurate count of all baptized members and certain informa- 
tion about each which will make possible an intelligent analysis of the total 
group and some estimate of their current interest and needs. The community 
survey seeks to discover the un-churched and prospective members in the 
proper territory of the congregation. 

The census can be taken by mailing an appropriate information form to 
all families, with a return envelope, and the summarizing and filing of the 
returns can proceed as the forms are returned. The purpose and value of 
various items of information in a membership census will be obvious from a 
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careful reading of the following form successfully used with over 700 mem- 
bers by the writer. 


Official Membership Census 


THE THIRD ENGLISH EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


(Note: Authorized by the Church Council to provide information for an adequate, con- 
fidential record of all members, as a guide for developing and maintaining a church 
program that is personally helpful to all members. Carefully read the instructions below, 
before you write.) 

Instructions: (1) A separate copy of this form is to be filled out for each person con- 
nected with the congregation, regardless of age, residence, or the present status of his 
membership. Parents will please see that this is done for all baptized or confirmed chil- 
dren. (2) Give all the information asked for, and if unable to do so, explain why. (3) 
Be accurate, don’t guess at dates and names—this will become a part of the permanent, 
official, lifelong records for you. (4) Write or print plainly with ink or typewriter. (5) 
Fill out and mail in return envelope provided as soon as possible. 


De, Nervi | ee 
(last) hee (second) 
(Married women give own first and second names, preceded by “Mrs.’’) 
2. Mailing Address 2. SS SE eee 2 
(street and number) 


(City) (Postal District) (State) 
3. Home Telephone Number —..-_.. If no phone, through what neighbor 
canvyou bevcalled? Name Nscs oe ee ee eee Phone, No, 2222 


4. ’Qécupation, Trade, -or” Profession, 4. 44 a Fe eee ria, 
5. Name of Employer or esate sede ee eee 


GABusiness Addressqoe 2 4 ee ._.__.. Business Phone 
7. Bath Recotd= Month 22 Days see ey agre __... City and State’ ae 
8. Family: aiaise Age Church Connection Living? 
Fathers 250 toe 0 Bae ee ee re 
Mother, {ance ee eee 
(give full maiden name) 

Brothers 
and oy) Sos ee A ae eg 
Sisters. 123 tee 


Others aes in your phones tf roaares, indicate relationship): 


9) '\ Marriage? To Whome 22520 tie 1 Sete See Livuines i Dates See 
(give eae name of wife) 


10. 


nD 


12; 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


PANG 
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Children (List in order of their birth) : 
Full Name Date of Birth Baptized? Living? 


BeGiomeme cane = in What Church? : 
(Congregation and denomination) 

Genpraistion . veat = In What Church? So 
(Congregation one Ps ae 


. If you were Not Confirmed in Third Church, in what congregation were you a mem- 


SPEDE PAROS COPTATUEES AVERT ae a ca a 
(name and location) 
and in what year did you unite with Third Church?_...w = == == 3S 


. What Official Positions have you held in the past in this or any other Church? 


(After each, indicate number years held and name of organizations served) 


What Official Positions do you hold, or have you peteelty held, in your Business, 
Professional, Social, Fraternal, or other organizations outside the Church? 
(Mention position, organization, years of occupancy) 


Leadership Interests: Are you willing to serve your peach in some Vapecas Pasi 
of responsibility if chosen?___...._...... Any preference as to type of service or 


eGR ea 
Would you be willing to enroll in a “Leadership Course” to help prepare you cop 
more effective service to your church? (If able, of course). 


Present Church Activity: At present I am a member of and take part in the or- 
ganizations and activities checked: Attend Church Services....; Church School; 


Men’s Bible Class___; Women’s Bible Class__.; Women’s Guild; Women’s 
Missionary Society; Friendly Mission Circle._.; Choir__._; Luther League; 
EN Sree me (QT he ee ee ee 
I Am Willing to Help my Church by taking part in the activities checked below: 
Administrative work.__; Office work __; Dramatics; Orchestra____; Choir___; 
Ushering.._; Visiting sick and shut-ins..; Calling on prospective members___; 
Teaching.._; Scout Troop Work...; Training for leadership...t[ Vacation 
School_..; Red Cross__.;- Helping children...; Helping young people...; Adult 
work_.; Mission Study.._; Sunday School_..; Visiting inactive members... ; 
Writing those in U. S. Service... 
Education: Years in Grade School_.. High School_. College. en ae Graduate 
Senos st. Name Institutions attended and Dees PECCIVER =) te eee 
Sao Pingie (musical, artistic, Seca, etc.) 
Maeeanisical-inceruments dO: VOU. play, fo-— 
eee sce Meaye tie LUST SSF CST RES SI a ace 
nawonites horus sor eRecreation r= fhe eS 
Members of Family now attending Calleec or any Ceeale school or Tastitatien: “(Nae 
Preterm ANIMES EIU O1N) pene 
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22. Members of Family in U. S. Service (Give name, rank, service, and full address on 
a separate page). 


23. Persons in Family or neighborhood who you think would be interested in uniting 
with Third Church (Name and address) :__.._._- 

24. Do You Greet Strangers who attend our Church, and do you make a real effort 
to Help New Members “feel at home’ ?___.._ Will You? 2s aa 

25. Family Worship: Would you use a Guide to Personal and Family Worship if it was 
given to you?__._.__-.___ Do you now have régular family worship?_________ 

26. The Pastor: How might he be of greater service to~youts..______ 
Would a call from the Pastor in the near future be of special help to you? (Sick- 
ness, family problems, personal problems, etc.) _______________ eae ES 


27. What Suggestions Do You Have For The Good Of The Congregation ?_...___ 


The community survey can be carried out by organized visitation of the 
homes in the specified area, using approved forms and trained workers. 

3. The survey of organizations and activity groups. A chairman of this 
phase of the survey is chosen, and copies of a special survey report form 
for organizations are prepared, covering these general topics: (1) The of- 
ficial purpose of the organization; (2) an historical summary with emphasis 
on trends and major changes; (3) membership analysis as to the number in 
various age groups, percentage of total who are active, percentage of the 
total number of eligible persons in the congregation who are members, trend 
as to membership growth, and evaluation of current membership policies ; 
(4) present offices and committees in use and an evaluation of the adequacy 
of present leadership; (5) a summary and evaluation of the current program 
activities ; (6) a summary of the financial situation and policies; (7) a listing 
and evaluation of all relationships within and without the parish; (8) an 
evaluation of present meeting rooms and equipment; and (9) most pressing 
current problems. When the report of each organization is in, an over-all 
picture of the organizational situation may be prepared by comparing and 
summarizing all the reports with special emphasis on over-lapping organiza- 
tion and duplicated effort. 

4. The leadership survey. A special chairman for this survey is selected 
and each officer, teacher, committee member, and other worker is asked to 
fill out a “Leadership Survey Form” such as the one shown in condensed 
form below. 


LEADERSHIP’ SURVEY 


(last (Ist) (2nd) 
Adress vee Sea ee ee eee __ Tedephoie: aa 
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(1) This information form is being given to each present worker and to a select group 
of former officials of the congregation: a full and frank reply to all questions is 
needed as a part of the total survey of the congregation. Replies will be kept con- 
fidential. 

(2) The Church’s Records will then include the basic information called for on these 
pages. Once it is on file, the pastor and council can intelligently marshal the total 
resources (leadership) of the congregation and plan a comprehensive long-term 
program of leadership development and assistance. 


1. What Present Positions (Offices, committee memberships, etc.) do you now hold in 
the congregation or any of its organizations? 


Position Organization When Chosen? 


2. What Other Positions have you held in the past ten years? 
Position Organization. Years Held 


3. In Which Of The Above Positions did you do your best work? 


DUT CHM T MV OLIEITIOSL BENTO Y, COL ee 
4. Are There Any Other Positions or Types Of Service in which you are especially 
interested, and in which you would be willing to serve, if chosen?_.._.__ — Which? 


5. What Official Positions have you held in district, conference, synodical, etc. Church 
Work outside the congregation ? (Give position, name of organization, and years of 
SEES) cece ee eee ere 


6. What Offices or Committee Responsibilities do you now hold, or have you recently 
held, in your business, professional work, or any other organization outside the 
church? (Mention position, organization, and years of occupancy) 


7. What specifically Religious or Church Leadership Courses have you taken? (locally, 
at a summer school, camp, or elsewhere) 
Course Where Taken Year Taken 


8. What Church Conferences or Conventions have you Mere within the last ee years? 
Name Place Year 


9. What Books or Magazines have you read (or which you currently read) which have 
been helpful to you in your church work? (Give title and author of books) 
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10. Which of the following Official Workers’ Magazines of the United Lutheran Church 
do you regularly receive or read? (Check which) 
The Lutheran__. The Parish School__.. Lutheran Men___ Luther League Review. 
Lutheran Woman’s Work__ The Foreign Missionary...Others: ——~...____ 
11. What Books have you read or used from the Church’s Workers’ Library? (Give 
title and author) 


12. What Are Some Of The Problems, Questions, Tasks, Topics, on which you now 
feel the need of Help if you are to do better work in your present positions? (Give 
this careful thought; it will help determine leadership help to be offered later on) 


13. Would You Like To Have A Private Conference with the Pastor on any of your 

present difficulties as a worker in’our church? — Eee 

14. Would You Like To Have, and Would You Agree To Use, a helpful guide to “My 

Personal Development as a Church Worker,” if it were furnished to you? —.. 

15. Are You Willing to enroll in One leadership development course a year (possibly one 

night a week for six or twelve weeks) if such a course is offered under able leader- 
ship within the program of our church? 

___.... Have you any preferences as to subjects for the first several years? 


16. Names any persons Now Connected With Our: Church but not in postiana ne ‘Veiee 
ship or special service, whom you think well-qualified for some specific office or 
service. (We want suggestions on potential leaders. Mention specific positions for 
which you think them qualified if you like.) 


17. Do You Think There Would Be Any Value in a quarterly meeting of All the officers 
and workers of the congregation for an evening of inspiring worship, instruction, 
social fellowship, and frank discussion of any and all matters related to the total work 
Of Out Church = ee Would you try to attend if held? 

18. Have You Any Suggestions (other than those already given) on how our church 
can develop more and better leaders? 


Date ye Sea ee aes Signed 2 a ee ie 


When these forms are returned, an analysis of the total leadership is 
made as to extent and adequacy of training, present efforts to get more 
training, and the implications for a program of leadership education. Returns 
in this phase of the survey in the writer’s present church are over 95% com- 
plete and formed the factual basis for a comprehensive, long-term program 
of leadership development which is already in operation. 

5. The property inventory is best conducted by a special chairman, 
preferably the head of this committee of the council or one of the trustees, 
and an “inventory sheet’ or guide should be prepared covering these and 
other desired items of information: (1) A check of the church plant as to 
seating, lighting, ventilation, needed repairs, needed additional equipment, 
needed adaptations of rooms and building, fire-hazards and protection, ade- 
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quacy of insurance, etc.; (2) equipment list, room by room; (3) an esti- 
mate of the adequacy of total plant, room lay-outs, and equipment for an 
efficient church school program, organizational needs, social activities, worship 
and other special purposes; (4) summary of all needed changes, improve- 
ments, and additional equipment, and a rough estimate of the probable cost. 
This inventory proved a “revelation” to the writer’s property committee, 
both as to total assets and over-looked needs and possible improvements. 

6. The analysis of financial assets and operations is obtained by having 
the finance committee of the council make a composite of the latest annual 
financial reports of all organizations and that of the congregation, together 
with a composite of current practice as to how funds are raised and expended. 
This study is almost certain to be an “eye-opener” as to the frequency and 
multiplicity of financial appeals, the lack of a unified and comprehensive 
financial program for the congregation and its organizations, and inexcus- 
ably unbusiness-like financial practice at many points. Some good results of 
this study in the writer’s church have been: The placing of all financial opera- 
tions under the general supervision of the council’s finance committee, with all 
organizations requested to form and follow yearly budgets, the elimination 
of certain special benevolent appeals, the budgeting of all benevolent opera- 
tions a year ahead, and the special study of a unified financial policy and 
budget for the congregation and all its agencies. 

7. The study of community and extra-parish relations should also be 
assigned to a special chairman, and should cover: (1) A list of all agencies 
outside the congregation with which the congregation or any of its organiza- 
tions maintains any type of relationship; (2) a description of these relations 
and what is involved in them; (3) an evaluation of them as to helpfulness 
to the congregation and its program and as to whether or not the congrega- 
tion is taking its rightful place in community and general church life. 

8. Current. programs in other congregations is a special phase of a self- 
survey which helps to set up a comparison between one’s own church and 
others in the same community. Several congregations of comparative size of 
one’s own denomination, and several of other denominations, are chosen, 
preferably those which have the reputation of being strong, progressive, and 
popular. A committee of visitors is then assigned to visit these churches 
quietly, talk to their officials and members, get what literature and publicity 
materials they can, form some evaluating opinions, and bring back a report 
as to the current program and its suggestiveness. for their own congregation. 
This same committee then writes the Boards of Education of a selected 
number of leading denominations for current program guides and suggestions 
for congregations in the field of Children’s Work, Youth Work, Adult Work, 
and Leadership Education. Much helpful literature is available from such 
sources and is filed with other survey findings for later study. 
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9. The analysis of the present plan of organization and administration 
is an effort to chart the way in which the congregation groups and leads its 
people in its total program. An over-all charting of the plan of organization 
(or lack of it) and the general administrative procedure is possible by 
checking the age-groupings used in the church schools and the various or- 
ganizations, by noting where there is co-ordinating or over-lapping, and by 
charting administrative offices and groups with whom responsibility lies for 
supervising and directing the entire program. A guide for this organization- 
administration analysis is available in Chapters V and VI of the writer’s 
Our Congregation and Its Work. 

Some of the results of this phase of the survey in the writer’s church 
have been: (1) The organization of a young adult class in the church school 
to bridge a discovered gap between young people’s classes and the older Bible 
classes for men and women; (2) the expansion of the Men’s Bible Class 
into a general congregational organization for men; (3) plans for unifying 
all the women’s activities; (4) co-ordinating the age-limits for Luther 
Leagues with the corresponding departments of the church school; (5) re- 
organizing the junior choir and forming a children’s choir and a youth choir ; 
(6) setting up a parish cabinet to unify and promote the total program of 
the congregation under the general supervision of the council. 

10. The present degree of parent co-operation with workers in the chil- 
dren’s and youth activities is discouragingly low, without any objective survey 
needed to prove the point. This was the consensus of the church workers who 
discussed this and other phases of the survey. But a study was made of the 
number of children and youth on the church rolls whose parents were or 
were not active themselves or who did or did not give “moral support” to 
the church’s effort with the child, and attention was given to proven ways 
of enlisting larger parental support. Some hopeful procedures were agreed 
upon and are scheduled for trial. . 

11. An evaluation of the present methods of the leaders of the congre- 
gation is a very important part of a complete self-survey. The methods used 
by leaders and teachers have everything to do with the success of the church’s 
work. This survey feature took the form of frank discussion by the workers 
of (1) present teaching methods used in the church school and their ef- 
fectiveness ; (2) procedures used by leaders of worship, by presiding officers, 
by committees; (3) the possibility of using more visual aids; and (4) the 
value of using programs furnished by national agencies versus creative adap- 
tation of such materials and the preparation of original programs locally. A 
positive result of this study was the agreement to plan for a greatly enlarged 
use of visual aids in educational, worship, and social activities. 
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STEPS IN THE SuRVEY ITSELF 


In planning and directing a survey of the scope outlined above, the fol- 
lowing step by step procedure has been found effective: 

1. A survey plan is prepared by the pastor in a form in which it can be 
presented to a few “key officials” for preliminary consideration. 

2. A definite proposal that such a survey be conducted is presented to 
the church council, together with an outline of what is involved, and the 
council is asked to give its approval and to call upon all officials, agencies, 
and members to give their full co-operation. 

3. A “steering commuttee” is appointed by the pastor, who normally will 
direct the whole survey. This committee will be composed of the best minds 
of the congregation, together with the chairman or special assistants who 
may be chosen to head up those special phases of the survey described pre- 
viously. This committee will approve detailed procedures proposed by the 
pastor, assist in seeing all phases of the survey to a successful conclusion, 
arrange all findings in usable form, and study the findings with a view of 
recommending improvements to the church council or congregation. 

4. Plans are made for each special phase of the survey, information 
forms or schedules are provided for them, and when and how the detailed 
studies will be made and summarized is decided. The chairman in charge of 
each special phase will work closely with the pastor in these matters. 

5. The various phases of the survey will be launched—simultaneously, 
as long as this can be done effectively—and each will be completed as soon 
as possible, with summaries of each ready for report to the steering committee. 

6. A “discussion guide for the self-survey’ may be prepared in mimeo- 
graphed form, for use by all workers and interested members of the con- 
gregation who can be gathered in a series of “survey meetings,” to be held 
once a week for at least six weeks. This “guide” will have thought-provoking 
questions on all the main phases of the survey to direct the thinking of all 
the workers on the basic factors and problems in the congregation’s life and 
program, and to give them an opportunity to express opinion on the present 
situation and needs of the congregation. Some of the questions in this dis- 
cussion guide require facts for answers—and the findings of the survey are 
brought in for this purpose. Others require only an expression of opinion, 
and such expressions are freely and frankly encouraged. 

The writer conducted a series of eight Sunday afternoon meetings of 
two hours each, with an average attendance of over 40 workers, using a 
discussion guide of 147 carefully worded questions on these topics: What 
is the idea and probable value of this survey? What can we learn from our 
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church’s history? A bird’s-eye view of our congregation today. Re-thinking 
our aims. A general review of our methods of work. Analyzing our member- 
ship and membership policy. A general analysis of our activities: Worship, 
study, social service projects. Our plan of organization and the effectiveness 
of our organizations. Our administrative plan and methods. Our leadership 
and leadership education program. Finances. Property and equipment. Par- 
ents and home co-operation. Community and extra-parish relations. Planning 
for the future. i 

This discussion guide was supplemented by the workers’ reading two 
items furnished by the council from the congregational treasury: (1) The 
book Our Congregation and Its Work and (2) the booklet Improving the 
Total Program of Your Church. The use of these printed materials gave the 
workers new ideas as they faced the facts about their own congregation. Many 
searching questions were asked; many constructive opinions were given; 
many criticisms of things past and present were expressed. Two secretaries 
took detailed notes of all such remarks and the findings of the survey thus 
came to include a considerable list of opinions and suggestions that came from 
real group-thinking by the key leaders of the church. The leaders felt better 
for having expressed themselves, the record on which an improved program 
was to be formed was enriched, and the workers were educated and mutually 
stimulated by the whole process. 

7. The series of workers’ survey meetings are completed, and the spe- 
cialized surveys are finished, with all findings referred to the steering com- 
mittee for final study and interpretation. ¥ 

8. The steering committee examines all findings and prepares a com- 
prehensive, long-term plan for the improvement of the total life and program 
of the congregation. The pastor, for all practical purposes, must prepare the 
basic proposals and be the mind which unifies the total plan. 

9. The council or congregation (or both) acts upon the proposed con- 
structive plans and approves ways and means for making them effective. 

If the varied findings of so complete a survey are to be properly handled, 
they should be referred to special committees within the general workers’ 
group (those attending the series of survey meetings) or within the steering 
committee itself: (1) Committee on Children’s Program, (2) Committee on 
Youth Program; (3) Committee on Adult Program; (4) Committee on 
Leadership Education. In this way the findings are grouped or channeled so 
they may come out in improved programs for these age groups and interest 
areas. The pastor may choose these sub-committees and place on them the 
best trained and experienced workers in the congregation, adding even those 
who may not have taken part in the survey meetings. 
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DEVELOPING THE COMPREHENSIVE, LONG-TERM PROGRAM 


If anything at all worthwhile is to come from such intensive and ex- 
tensive effort as is involved in the self-survey, the pastor must direct its 
findings toward the formation of a complete program for the congregation, 
covering all phases of its life, and including features which it may be possible 
to carry out in only the more distant future. The important thing is to get 
a complete blue-print of the thing the congregation ought to be and do as 
a fellowship of believers in this age. 

Such a program has been prepared by the writer for his congregation, 
based largely on the results of a self-survey. The bare outline of this program 
covers twenty mimeographed pages which were presented at two special 
congregational meetings in 1944, attended by over 125 interested members, 
who gave unanimous approval to the entire program, much of which is 
already being put into effect and some of which is projected into the years 
ahead, especially the building program. As an illustration of how a com- 
prehensive, long-term program may be organized, the following actual head- 
ings of the “Greater Third Church Program” for the writer’s congregation 
are listed : 


1. A statement of general aims for the total program and specific aims 
for each organization and basic activity. 

2. A list of the types or kinds of persons for whom the congregation 
provides a regular or specialized ministry and an outline of the main features 
involved in such ministries. 

3. A standard of membership and a policy for maintaining it. 

4. A program of evangelism for all members and organizations. 

5. A comprehensive program for children, from birth to the age of 
twelve. 

6. A comprehensive program for young people, ages 12-22. 

7. A comprehensive program for adults, ages 23 and up, with special 
attention to the interests and needs of men and women. 

8. A plan for the unified and efficient administration of the whole pro- 
gram. 

9. A program of leadership education to undergird the total program. 

10. A plan and policy for all community and extra-parish relations. 

coe. plan and policy for maintaining and enlarging the church plant. 

12. A plan and policy for adequate financial operations for the entire life 
and work of the congregation. 


The detailed procedures involved in the above phases of the “Greater 
Third Church Program” will take the form of mimeographed program guides 
for workers engaged in the various activities, 
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A Few PRAcTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


If a self-survey is to be successful, these things should be done: 

1. Advance planning of the entire project by the pastor and the key 
leaders he will choose after he has the proposal clear in his own mind. 

2. Get full authority from the council or congregation to undertake and 
to complete the survey with a clear understanding as to who is to pass upon 
findings and final recommendations. 

3. Consider starting the effort in the fall of the year and allow at least 
six months for the fact-finding and evaluating stage. 

4. All persons who take part in the effort should be carefully chosen, 
thoroughly instructed, and wisely supervised. 

5. An accurate and complete record of all studies, findings, and discus- 
sions should be kept. 

6. Once the survey is complete—the fact-finding stage—prompt action 
should be taken on making the constructive plans called for by the. facts and 
getting official approval of the proposed advances. 

7. The various phases of the survey should be kept up-to-date by repeat 
or additional surveys from time to time so that the program itself will 
keep step with the conditions and needs of the parish. 

8. Pastors who have neither the time, disposition, nor training to under- 
take the direction of a self-survey can possibly get some capable laymen to 
do it under their general supervision. 

9. Very early in a new pastorate—in the “honeymoon stage”—is a favor- 
able time to initiate the survey, although it may be undertaken with. great 
profit by any pastor and congregation who enjoy each other’s confidence. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER, THEN AND NOW 


HAROLD L. CREAGER 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


N HIS article on the Lord’s Supper in the October, 1944, QuarRTERLy, 
Dr. Gohdes touched on a point of crucial importance when he said, 
“Everything hinges on the question, ‘What is meant by Christ’s body and 
blood?’ There can be no question that the Lord’s Supper, as given to the 
disciples, differs in no essential sense from that given to us today if its 
institutional character be preserved. If we receive His ‘true’ body and blood 
today, so did the disciples.” And again, he points to the inconsistency of 
holding that Jesus gave His disciples “His true, essential body and blood 
while He kept His body perfectly intact in keeping every drop of His blood 
in His arteries and every vestige of flesh upon His bones.” This point should 
be elaborated more fully. It is strange that it apparently has occupied very 
little place in most discussions of the subject. But surely it must be obvious 
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that the correct starting point for considering the sacrament is its actual 
institution. 

This proper method of procedure results in considerable simplification 
of the whole matter. It is not at all a question of the ubiquity of the glorified 
body of Christ, for it was not then glorified. It is scarcely a question of a 
high Christology. All the abstruse discussions of such points in this con- 
nection are simply irrelevant to the original situation and therefore to the 
basic understanding of the Lord’s Supper. 

What we must clearly recognize is the fact that there, in the Upper 
Room, Jesus was present in the biological organism commonly called the 
“body.” He picked up a physical object, which was distinct and separate 
from his body, and said concerning it, “This is my body.” The first problem 
to be faced is, “What did Jesus mean then?” In what sense did He, present 
in the physical body, speak of some different physical substance as His body? 
If we wish, we may dismiss it as an incomprehensible mystery, but then we 
have no right to attempt any theorizing as to what those words of His 
mean when we use them now. If we desire to arrive at any interpretation of 
the significance of the statement, we must seek its meaning when spoken 
to the disciples by Christ when He was visibly present in His human form, 
in His human body. 

The primary conclusion, which seems inescapable, is that Jesus used the 
word “body” figuratively. It would seem impossible, as a matter of language, 
for Him to speak of something separate from His physical body as being 
His body in any literal sense. The word must be used metaphorically. It 
would be very difficult to declare with absolute certainty just exactly what 
the metaphorical sense was which Jesus had in mind. This paper simply tries 
to suggest a possible line of interpretation. 

The body is the dwelling-place of the soul, and also its instrument. 
Through this means the personality expresses itself, communicates with 
others, accomplishes its various purposes. Without attempting a full state- 
ment of the purposes of the Incarnation, we may note.that the Son of God 
came to live in a human body in order to bring the saving grace of God 
effectively to men. He made known the divine love and friendship for men, 
He exemplified the perfect way of living, He expressed objectively the sac- 
rificial suffering of redemptive love, He communicated divine grace and 
strength to the-bodies and souls of men, He bestowed forgiveness and life 
eternal. All this He accomplished through the medium of the physical body. 

Might it not well be, therefore, that at the close of His human career 
He was establishing some objective means for continuing the vividness and 
personal intimacy of His contact with men, a material medium for com- 
municating the richness and power of His love and grace to us? That is, 
His words would imply that just as the biological organism in which He had 
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lived and worked had served as an instrument for accomplishing his divine 
purpose of bringing salvation to men, so now a different bit of physical 
substance would serve the same purpose. The bread is His body, in that it 
serves as the focal center for His personal presence and is the means through 
which He conveys His spiritual blessings of salvation. The body is the in- 
strument of the personality. Jesus had assumed human flesh as the instru- 
ment through which to accomplish His saving work. Now He utilizes a 
different material instrument through which to bring to us the power of that 
same saving work. He is personally present in the bread that is consecrated 
for sacramental use; it is His body. As we receive it, we receive Him and 
His saving grace, His gift of forgiveness and life, His love and living 
fellowship. ¢ 

“This is my body, which is for you,” Jesus said, as reported in 1 Cor. 
11:24. (The word “broken” of course is not in the older and better MSS.) 
This earliest written record of the Last Supper very probably presents the 
correct wording. This emphasizes the person-to-person relationship. By means 
of the bread, the personal living Christ comes to each individual, bringing 
fullness of love and divine blessing. 

Of course this bestowal of grace is not automatic and irresistible. It 
must be received by faith. When Jesus was present in the flesh, there were 
some whose hearts were hard and who rejected Him. Their lack of faith 
brought them into condemnation. “He that believeth not hath been judged 
already, because he hath not believed on the name of the only begotten Son 
of God. And this is the judgment, that light is come into the world, and 
men loved the darkness rather than the light” (John 3:18, 19). “He that 
rejecteth me, and receiveth not my sayings hath one that judgeth him; the 
word which I spake, the same shall judge him in the last day” (John 12:48). 
Similarly the heart that is hard in sin, that lacks faith, receives condemnation 
through partaking in a merely formal way of the Lord’s Supper. The living 
Christ is there present, ready to bless; if through unfaith the blessing is not 
received, then there is terrible potency also to bring condemnation. The very 
presence of Christ with His saving power, if rejected, shall judge the im- 
penitent and unbelieving. 

A somewhat similar line of consideration may be applied to the “blood.” 
Scripture emphasizes that “the blood is the life.” While His physical life- 
blood was still flowing in His veins, Jesus metaphorically designated the fruit 
of the vine as being likewise His life-blood. We may not be able to follow 
through quite as extensive a parallelism of figurative significance with this 
as with the “body’’—perhaps not even as consistent a comparison. But it is 
a richly pictorial expression. Jesus Himself connected it with the shedding 
of His life-blood in the sacrificial offering of Himself for the salvation of 
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the world. Just as He expressed and made effective the suffering love which 
was central in His personality by shedding His blood on the cross for all, 
so He expresses and makes effective to each individual this same love through 
the medium of the fruit of the vine. This is not at all to reduce the sig- 
nificance of the material element in the sacrament and say that it merely 
“represents” the blood of Christ. It is His blood, it is His life, it is con- 
stituted by Him to serve as the very vital principle of His personality in 
effective contact with men, it is the living dynamic of divine, sacrificial, re- 
deeming love. 

Significance may be seen in the blood as the life not only in connection 
with its sacrificial shedding but also in its sustaining and vitalizing power. 
Blood is an essential of life (in its higher biological forms). Now, Jesus 
meant His life to be lived in some degree in us. His allegory of the vine 
and the branches, which perhaps consciously implies the circulation of sap, 
is one of His vivid ways of expressing this. “He that abideth in me and I 
in him, the same beareth much fruit” (John 15:5). Jesus gives us His life, 
His very living self, His vital power of godliness and righteousness and 
loving service in the sacrament. The fruit of the vine was adopted by Christ 
as the vitalizing stream of life, the very stream of His own life bringing 
spiritual life and spiritual strength to us. He makes this material liquid the 
instrument of His life-power whereby His living presence, His very life, is 
imparted to us. 

It may be noted that divine power is closely involved in all this. No 
mere human being could utilize substances having no intrinsic relationship 
to himself as such intimate and effective media of expression of his per- 
sonality and life that he could call them his body and his blood. But the 
divine power is mighty enough so to use them, The material elements of the 
‘sacrament might almost be called an Incarnation of the Son of God. There 
is just as much mystery connected with this as with the historic event when 
the Word became flesh, but scarcely more so. The Son of God is as truly 
present, with grace and life, in the sacrament as He was in the flesh. 

There is no intention, of course, to suggest that the original disciples 
understood body and blood in any such sense as here developed. But it would 
seem obvious that Oriental minds, so habitually accustomed to figurative 
expressions, must have felt in some way the figurative significance, must 
have grasped in some degree that Christ was imparting Himself and His 
life to them. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that “body of Christ” is used elsewhere 
in the New Testament with a figurative meaning, signifying the church. 
Relatively insufficient attention has been given to this great conception. It is 
recognized, but it is not extensively enough stressed. Probably it is because 
of the slighting of this teaching in general that there is failure to bring it 
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into comparison with the teaching on the Lord’s Supper. The only purpose 
in referring to it here is to emphasize the fact of the figurative use of the 
concept. The significance of the Pauline figure is partly different, but very 
probably it is partly the same. But the details of application are not the issue 
here; the point is that one can scarcely demand that the words must be 
taken literally at one place when they obviously must be figurative in the 
other place. A frank recognition of Christ’s figurative usage (whether the 
exact line of interpretation here suggested is adopted or not) enables us to 
hold the vital reality and power and blessing of the Living Presence of 
Christ in the sacrament, unhampered by the obscurities and the dangers of 
self-Contradictoriness which beset a literalistic reading of His words. 


MENDING THEOLOGICAL FENCES 


WILLIAM C. BERKEMEYER 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


FTER I had finished reading the January issue of THe LUTHERAN 
CHURCH QUARTERLY (book reviews included), I was reminded of 
what happened in a beautiful little village that nestled in the mountains of 
a certain mythical Balkan country. The only road connecting the valley with 
the outside world wound sharply up and down a high mountain. Again and 
again travelers coming to visit in the village would miss a turn along the 
steep narrow road and go crashing down the edge of the mountain. The 
town council debated what had best be done. The liberals favored a widening 
of the road, and the conservatives advocated the erection of strong fences 
and barriers and frequent warning-signs. The latter policy was finally adopted 
with some success. But occasionally some stranger would go crashing through 
the guard rails. 

As time passed and successive generations of conservatives continued to 
control the council, men were elected who were more zealous in behalf of 
tradition than they were imaginative. These stubbornly continued to fight for 
the traditional policy of building and mending fences and barriers at all the 
dangerous curves. Soon there were two and three and even four parallel lines 
of fences that narrowed the road so that in many places it became a one-way 
highway and in others it was completely blocked. Travelers were forced to 
take to the trails and resort to old-fashioned mountain-climbing if they wanted 
to visit the lovely valley. Fewer and fewer visitors came. The conservatives 
in the town council kept wondering why. But they also kept on building and 
mending their tiers of road-barriers. 

That is my criticism of traditional conservative theologians in the Lu- 
theran Church, and without too: the old pitfall of legalistic literalism which 
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holds to the physical form of the past long after the spirit has departed and 
which keeps on mending and adding to yesterday’s theological fences at the 
expense of blocking today’s progress. I should like to take issue with a few 
examples of this tendency in the January QuARTERLY. 

Let us begin with Mr. Sardeson’s discussion of Jesus’ teachings con- 
cerning the Kingdom of God. Our Lord’s words were originally directed to 
people who had been misled into imagining that the coming of God’s King- 
dom depended upon their deeds. Thus Jesus had to build a fence about that 
idea and put up warning signs: “Slow! Sharp curves! Danger ahead!’’ Jesus 
had to emphasize that the Kingdom was God’s: that God alone could and 
would bring it into reality upon this earth. But He also made it quite plain 
in teaching after teaching that God’s moral transformation of this earth was 
to be accomplished in and through men—not imposed upon them from above. 
Was this not at the heart of His own temptations? Was it not why, humanly 
speaking, He was crucified? 

Nevertheless, modern conservative theologians, many of great gifts and 
brilliance and obvious sincerity, are still building fences around the curve of 
activism. One would think modern Christians were too moral, too social- 
minded, too energetic in applying the Word and will of God to life here and 
now. One would almost think it were an insult to God for men to want to 
work for the Kingdom of righteousness and love on earth; or to suggest that 
God would lower Himself to work in and through and with the help of men. 
These things they would quarantine with tags: ACTIVISM—SYNERGISM— 
NATURAL THEOLOGY, etc. They would teach our children that God is so tran- 
scendent, so wholly other—even in Jesus—that it would be unthinkable for 
Him to use His saints to establish His kingdom on earth. No—the only 
method worthy of Him is an esoteric, irrational, unspeakable (save by those 
who describe it) modern philosophic form of the old, old Deus ex machina 
procedure. Read the Gospels again. What do you suppose Jesus would have 
made of such a magical, pseudo-philosophical twisting of His emphasis on 
God’s initiative in all things that make for “progress?” 

Or Paul? For Paul, too, had to address himself to people who thought 
they could please God by “the works of the law.” Paul had to build a strong 
fence about the idea of work-righteousness. Paul had to stress that salvation 
is of God’s grace, to be received by simple faith—Christ-faith. But Paul did 
not hesitate to go on and say also: “Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling. For it is God which worketh in you both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure” (Phil. 2:12b-13). It was not long, however, before the 
legalistic literalism which had made that emphasis necessary produced a moral 
antinomianism that called for fences on the other side of the road. The latter 
is still a besetting temptation of Lutherans—who continue to fall into the 
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heresy of regarding morality not as an integral part of their faith, the very 
heart of the Christian religion, but only as a supplementary discipline—a 
kind of interim ethics, which both in personal and social relationships coun- 
tenances the Jesuitical belief that the end justifies the means. If I were 
building theological fences today, I would build one right there—where 
loyalty to the church is regarded as higher than loyalty to the truth and the 
search for it. 

Long after Jesus and Paul came Luther, “‘the-prophet of a new age,” 
the Luther who was too big for Lutheranism. He, too, had to face and fight 
against the false religion of salvation by good works, which he tried to fence 
in by a return to Paul’s emphasis upon salvation by God working through 
Christ to create a fellowship of faith. But Luther also made it plain that to 
him sanctification and justification were as inseparable as Siamese twins. 
Cut them apart in any man and the living Christ-spirit dies. However, the 
Lutheran traditionalists kept on at their successive fence building around the 
curve of good works, until you would think God regarded good works as of 
no use at all in this world, save as a desirable practice for life in the new 
age, a kind of monastic, individualistic exercising preparatory to the world 
of God’s tomorrow—but having no intrinsic value because they are good, 
morally good in themselves, and produce good results in men and in the 
world and are of use to God. 

Yet this is the kind of unimaginative theological Pharisaism which so 
many modern conservative theologians proclaim in the name of Jesus and 
Paul and Luther because they take the emphases of these spiritual leaders out 
of their context. Fearful of one over-emphasis, they make of another facet 
of truth the whole truth. 

Against this Dr. Gohdes wrote eloquently in respect to some of the old 
Confessional fences which men are still re-painting and regarding as neces- 
sary to guard against missing the essential meaning of the Sacrament of 
the Altar. In reply, one of Dr. Gohdes’ milder critics would take him to 
task for failing to see the original purpose and emphasis (apparently still 
needed) in the words of the Confessions. He asks: “What spiritual values 
were the authors of the Confessions trying to preserve in their formulations?” 
He answers that, while rejecting the Roman idea of physical transubstantia- 
tion, “they wanted to assert that Christ comes to the impious, the scoffer, 
the hypocrite, and the unbeliever,” as well as to the believer. Very well! But 
that is a religious idea expressed in simple, religious terms. These are the only 
terms that dare be used to express it. When the authors of the Confession 
and their modern imitators try to fence that idea in with theological and 
philosophical terms, they succeed only in blocking the road to right under- 
standing. You cannot defend a religious idea with a philosophical fence. 
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Moreover, it is harmful and stupid to make that fence a fetish in an age 
when it is more of a road-block than a safety-barrier. 

Modern Lutherans have really no need today to guard the idea that 
Christ is really present in the Sacrament. Almost all Protestantism agrees. 
In fighting for the obsolete philosophical form in which the idea was ex- 
pressed in the Confessions, conservative Lutherans are really fighting to save 
an old fence about that idea, a fence that today suggests other ideas: the 
conception that Christ’s physical body is present in the Sacrament, which is 
part and parcel of the Roman idea of transubstantiation ; and the notion that 
there is a special sacramental reception of Christ’s presence which differs 
from the reception of His presence through the Word not in a psychological 
but in a physical sense, “oral reception,’ which is again the Roman idea, 
very thinly veiled. One would think Luther had not stressed “faith” as the 
only way to receive Christ—and there is no “oral faith.” 

Surely this great concern to emphasize the presence of Christ’s physical 
body in the Sacrament, as something in addition to His Spirit, is a case of 
archaic, unimaginative fence-building. I take it that modern Christians, with 
Paul of old, when they speak of the spirit of Christ, mean His person. But 
at other times when they speak of Christ’s body and do not refer to the 
church, they mean what Jesus meant when he said, “This is my body,” ie. 
His person. Body and Spirit are indivisible there—as in our own case. Sepa- 
rate them and the person ceases to exist. Do you suppose that the so-called 
Reformed tradition doubts this any more than the Lutheran? What believer, 
receiving the Sacrament and experiencing Christ’s presence, can tell whether 
it is body-and-spirit or body-or-spirit? The question is an irreverent one 
and should have been recognized as impertinent four hundred years ago. Not 
to recognize it now is inexcusable. 

It should be evident that if one takes our Lord’s words at the Last 
Supper in their natural, literal sense, he discovers no reference at all to His 
physical flesh. Whether the words “This is my body” were originally uttered 
in Greek or Aramaic, we still cannot tell whether the copula (present or 
implied) should be translated “is,” “conveys,” or “stands for.” It was used 
in all senses. If a choice had to be made, the natural preference would have 
to be for “stands for.” No unprejudiced historical interpreter would properly 
imply that Jesus was telling a group of Galilean Jews: “This bread is going 
to bring you my bodily presence after my resurrection and ascension, if these 
words of mine are recalled and spoken.’”’ Men may believe that is true— 
but not on the authority of the words spoken by Jesus in the upper room. 

As Dr. Gohdes pointed out, Jesus’ emphasis is not upon the nature of 
the real presence, but upon the meaning His life and ministry, “a new cove- 
nant” between God and man, sealed in “His body broken . . . His blood 
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shed” and vividly symbolized in “bread and wine” partaken of by believers 
within the fellowship of His church. 

If the Lutheran Church in America is to come into its rightful heritage 
as a branch of the oldest, largest, most conservative stem of Protestantism, 
it must so deal with its precious historic Confessions as to free the truth in 
them for all modern Christians to grasp and welcome. It must stop this 
fearful, nonsensical painting of old theological fences which today serve to 
confine and conceal rather than reveal truth, and which block the way that 
leads other Protestants to genuine Lutheranism. We need not fear that, with- 
out the old fences, Lutheran pastors and laymen will go off the road of 
orthodoxy and over the cliff—not if we are willing to teach them how to 
drive, how to think clearly, independently, basically, how to grasp the kernel 
of the faith in whatever shell it is offered and then let the sprouting kernel 
provide its own shell, if it needs any. 

It is not enough to say that the Lutheran Confessions must be inter- 
preted historically in the sense of finding and maintaining the emphases they 
make and translating those emphases into modern terms, We must also ask 
the question, Do we now need the particular over-emphases of the Lu- 
theranism of the past or ought we now emphasize the opposite, contrasting, 
complementing idea? After all, Christianity, not Lutheranism, is the larger 
reality. 


RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF KIERKEGAARD 


G. M. BRUCE 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


ee PAST decade has seen work after work of the famous Danish 
philosopher appear in English translation. The pioneer in Kierkegaard 
studies in America and a life-long student, teacher, and translator of Kier- 
kegaard was the late Dr. David F. Swenson, of the department of Philosophy 
in the University of Minnesota. His widow, Lillian Marvin Swenson, has 
continued his work of translation and made valuable personal contributions 
to the growing Kierkegaard literature in English. Dr. Walter Lowrie, of 
Princeton University, has given us two biographies of Kierkegaard, a large 
one published in 1938 and a briefer work, A Short Life of Kierkegaard, 
published in 1942. He has also published translations of many of Kierke- 
gaard’s works, partly in collaboration with Dr. and Mrs. Swenson, but chiefly 
as an independent translator. 

The Germans were the first to discover Kierkegaard and render his 
works into their own language. The German Kierkegaard literature, both in 
the form of translations and studies, is quite extensive, In English we now 
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have practically all of Kierkegaard’s writings and some biographical works 
on the author, but very little in the form of discourses and discussions on 
his philosophical contributions. 

For information on the life of Kierkegaard and the nature and extent 
of his writings, the reader is referred to Eduard Geismar’s Lectures on the 
Religious Thought of Soren Kierkegaard, David F. Swenson’s Something 
About Kierkegaard, both published by Augsburg Publishing House, Min- 
neapolis, and the above-mentioned biographies of Kierkegaard by Walter 
Lowrie, the first published by the Oxford University Press and the second 
by the Princeton University Press. Kierkegaard was born May 5, 1813, in 
Copenhagen, and died at the same place November 11, 1855. His first work, 
a doctoral dissertation, The Concept of Irony, appeared in 1841. From then 
on, until his death, his major works appeared in rapid succession. Some of 
his minor works as well as his “Papers” were published posthumously. His 
collected works were published in 1901-6 in fourteen volumes, and in a new 
edition in fifteen volumes, 1920-31. His miscellaneous papers were published 
in eighteen volumes in 1909-1934. 

In Edifying Discourses, Mrs. Swenson has rendered into English four 
meditations written by Kierkegaard. These were not designed for public 
oral delivery, but for publication in book form, and they were published in 
1843. It is the second volume in a series of four, and contains the following : 
“The Lord Gave and the Lord Hath Taken Away,” “Every Good Gift and 
_ Every Perfect Gift is from Above,” a second meditation on the same theme, 
and “To Acquire One’s Soul in Patience.’ On the whole the translation is 
well done. The translator has endeavored to give a faithful and correct ren- 
dering of the Danish original in a smooth, readable English. This is no easy 
task, for Kierkegaard’s often ponderous and involved sentence structure of 
a century ago, his peculiar idioms and figures of speech, and his philosophical 
expressions make it peculiarly difficult to turn him into English, but Mrs. 
Swenson has succeeded in a remarkable degree. The task of the German 
translator was far easier. The enlightening and helpful introduction is a 
valuable feature of this volume. 

The Concept of Dread? is a translation of Kierkegaard’s Begrebet 
Angest, published under the pseudonym, Vigilius Haufniensis, in 1844. Dr. 
Lowrie prefaces his translation with both a “Translator’s Preface” and “An 
Introduction by the Translator,” but these are of little value to the reader, 
for the translator is more concerned about himself than he is about the author 


1 Edifying Discourses, Vol. II, translated by David F. and Lillian Marvin Swenson. 
Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1944. 91 pages. $1.50. 

2 The Concept of Dread, translated by Walter Lowrie. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. 154 pages. $2. 
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whose work he has translated or the reader who may chance to peruse his 
work. The translation, while on the whole fairly well done, is marred by 
some liberties taken by the translator and by quite a number of inaccuracies. 
In the preface of Vigilius Haufniensis (the Watchman of Copenhagen), for 
instance, he translates a Danish word which means “satisfactory” with the 
English word “adequately,” and the Danish Levvel with the equivalent Ger- 
man Lebewohl, giving the impression that Kierkegaard actually used the 
German term here as he had used German expressions earlier in the preface. 
It is quite amusing to find the name “John Brown” substituted for “Christen 
Madsen,” since the name John Brown certainly did not occur to Kierkegaard 
and Christen Madsen is just as readable in English as is the borrowed and 
strange name of John Brown. Many other examples of the same kind might 
be mentioned. But more significant is the rendition of the principal word in 
the title of this treatise, Angest (German: Angst), which Dr. Lowrie trans- 
lates with the English word “dread.” The translator correctly observes that 
we have no adequate word for this concept in English and argues in favor 
of the word “dread,” chiefly because it has been in use since Dr. L. M. 
Hollander introduced it in 1924 and “everyone has agreed to continue it— 
after a desperate search for something better.” 

It may readily be admitted that it is difficult to find a single English 
word which adequately expresses the depth of feeling, distress, agony, and 
terror of soul which the Scandinavian and German concept involves, but I 
am sure that no one at all familiar with the meaning and significance of the 
Scandinavian and German words used for this concept can be satisfied with 
the English word “dread” in this connection. To me the English word which 
most nearly expresses the true sense of Angést or Angst is “anguish.” 

In this treatise Kierkegaard deals both psychologically and dogmatically 
with anguish in relation to original sin, and he does so in five chapters and 
an introduction to the whole problem. The first chapter deals with anguish 
as the presupposition of original sin; the second with anguish in relation to 
original sin progressively considered; the third with anguish as the con- 
sequence of original sin; the fourth with anguish in relation to the indi- 
vidual’s consciousness of sin; and the fifth with anguish as the possibility of 
freedom by means of a saving faith. 

Attack Upon “Christendom’* contains translations of a melee of ar- 
ticles by Kierkegaard published in Faedrelandet (“The Fatherland”) from 
December 18, 1854, to May 26, 1855, and articles which were published in 
pamphlet form, this series of ten pamphlets appearing under the title of 
Oieblikket (“The Moment”) from May to August, 1855. Dr. Lowrie trans- 


3 Attack Upon “Christendom,’ translated by Walter Lowrie. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1944. $2.50. 
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lates the latter “The Instant.” While “instant” may in certain connections 
correctly translate the Danish Oieblik (German: Augenblick), it hardly fits 
the case in point here. This is evident from Kierkegaard’s introduction to 
this series of pamphlets which is not included in the above translations. In 
the first sentence announcing the series Kierkegaard says (I translate from 
the Danish): “In my laboring I have now approached the present time 
(Samtiden, Gegenwart), the moment (Oieblikket, der Augenblick) so near 
that I cannot be without an organ, by the aid of which I may immediately 
address myself to the present, and I have called this THE MOMENT (Oveblik- 
ket, der Augenblick).” 

It will be noted that “Christendom” in the title is put in quotation marks. 
This is an evident effort on the part of the translator to distinguish between 
“Christendom” in the general sense of the Christian world, as distinguished 
from the heathen world, which in Kierkegaard’s language would have been 
Christenhed (German: Christenheit)—not Christendom, German Christen- 
thum, our English “Christianity’”—and the official State Church Christianity, 
with its official head and its ministry, professions, ordinances, practices, and 
life, which was the object of Kierkegaard’s attack. These vehement and vit- 
riolic attacks tend to give an unfair picture of the Danish Church, its leading 
men and ministry, and the Christian life which prevailed in Denmark at the 
time, unless the reader at the same time has before him the necessary correct 
information to offset false impressions, give him the proper insight into 
Kierkegaard’s views of Christianity as a whole and the distinction he at- 
tempted to make between the Christianity of the New Testament and the 
Christianity of his time, and give him a reasonably adequate understanding 
of the author’s character, the frustrations from which he suffered, and the 
motives which prompted him to write as he did. This necessary background 
for a properly balanced and profitable reading of these “attacks” the trans- 
lator does not furnish in his introduction. On the contrary, he simply passes 
on some of his own prejudices to the reader. 

Neither in his large biography nor in his later briefer work on Kierke- 
gaard, does Dr. Lowrie furnish necessary information for the correct inter- 
_ pretation and proper evaluation of these “attacks.’”” His own misunderstand- 
ing of the Lutheran Church and prejudice against it is clearly apparent from 
his attempt to give a picture of the Established Church of Denmark in his 
large biography of Kierkegaard and his characterization of the Lutheran 
Church in that connection, when he says: “It is notorious that Lutheranism 
was always subservient to the State and has shown little power of resistance 
to bureaucratic control. It is significant that the unexpected resistance to 
the totalitarian state we now witness in Germany was led by a Swiss Cal- 
vinist, Karl Barth” (page 531). One is reminded of Ernst Troeltsch and 
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even the “Gloomy Dean.” In his Short Life of Kierkegaard, Lowrie calls 
these “attacks” “godly satire,” though there certainly is a great deal in them 
far from “godly,” and he promises that if no one else is willing to translate 
them into English, he will (page 239). Well, that promise has been fulfilled 
in the book under consideration. 

While Kierkegaard had for some time felt an antipathy toward the 
church, it was not until after the death of Bishop J. P. Mynster, the primate 
of the Danish State Church, and the memorial service on the Sunday before 
his funeral, at which Dr. H. L. Martensen, professor of theology at the 
University of Copenhagen and later Bishop Mynster’s successor, preached 
the sermon, that his “godly satire” burst into flame and produced a storm 
within Denmark which did not subside for many years. In the midst of this 
storm Kierkegaard died. Bishop Mynster died on January 31, 1854, and 
was burned on February 7. In his sermon Dr. Martensen referred to the 
departed bishop as a true witness of the truth. This gave Kierkegaard the 
opportune occasion which he seems to have been waiting for, and he im- 
mediately wrote the first number in the series, inquiring into the truth of 
Dr. Martensen’s statement, and he comes to the conclusion that it was false. 
This article was not published, however, until the following December, at 
which time Dr. Martensen had become Bishop Mynster’s successor. From 
then on these attacks appear in rapid succession. 

The Fifth Lecture delivered by the late Dr. Eduard Geismar, an outstand- 
ing Kierkegaard authority in his day, at Princeton and Minnesota Univer- 
sities in 1936, and published with the other four lectures in the series under 
the title Lectures on the Religious Thought of Kierkegaard, gives a sym- 
pathetic yet critically sound evaluation of these “attacks,” quoting in sub- 
stance the views of the German Kierkegaard scholar, Dr. Emanuel Hirsch, 
of Gottingen. Dr. Hjalmar Helweg, in his psychiatrical and psychological 
study of Kierkegaard which was published in Copenhagen in 1933, points 
out that it was largely personal disappointment, an embittered attitude to- 
ward life because of failure to attain coveted goals, that drove him to these 
impassioned attacks on the church, Mynster and Martensen, the clergy, 
woman, marriage, family life, social security, and the like. While he berated 
the clergy for living off the people and enjoying a secure livelihood for them- 
selves and their families, he entertained a yearning for just such economic 
security himself, especially after his financial resources began to dwindle 
and threaten his leisure for literary production and his habits of life. These 
facts should certainly be taken into consideration in passing a sober judg- 
ment upon Kierkegaard himself and upon the objects of his attack. 

With the works of Kierkegaard now available in English, the problem 
of Kierkegaard will no doubt increasingly stir the minds of American readers 
as it has the minds of Scandinavian and German readers for so many decades. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS* 


Form-Criticism of the Synoptic Healing Narratives. A study in the Theories of Martin 
Dibelius and Rudolf Bultmann. By Laurence J. McGinley, S.J. Woodstock, Mary- 
land: Woodstock College Press, 1944. viii, 165 pages. $2.75. 


An eminent New Testament scholar once dismissed a traditional hypothesis with 
the sneer that only Roman Catholic writers cling to such beliefs nowadays. It is to be 
hoped that he did not mean what he said. Scholarship ceases to be scholarship when it 
dismisses beliefs by affixing labels to them. 

The book under review is a case in point. Written and published under Roman 
Catholic auspices, it is a technical study which New Testament scholars of all shades of 
opinion ought to welcome. It subjects the fascinating innovations of Form Criticism, 
particularly as employed by Dibelius and Bultmann, to a penetrating scrutiny. The 
opening chapter deals with five basic ideas of Form Criticism: Kleinliteratur, Community 
Production, Isolated Units, Form, and Sitz im Leben. The main drift of the succeeding 
chapters is indicated by the headings: Paradigm and Apothegm, Novelle and Miracle 
Story, The Synoptic Healing Narrative, Rabbinic Analogies, and Hellenic Analogies. 
There is also an extensive bibliography, including important works on the subject in 
most of the European languages. Especially interesting and valuable are the writer’s 
studies in the analogies. He proves that many of the analogies are not real analogies 
and that the differences between the canonical and the non-canonical narratives are often 
more striking than the parallels. 

The book is the work of a competent scholar who seems to be at heart an apologete. 
His vigorous and incisive arguments are buttressed with a wealth of footnote references, 
chiefly to English, German, and French sources. Although he finds values and_possi- 
bilities in Form Criticism, his final verdict is decidedly adverse. He makes the most 
of the characteristic weaknesses of the method: (1) the failure to make proper allowance 
for the stabilizing influence of eyewitness testimony; (2) the assumption that the 
primitive communities were destitute of a substantial biographical interest in Jesus; 
and (3) the cyclical reasoning, from Form to Sitz im Leben and from Sitz im Leben 
to Form. 

Some readers will wish that the author had given his study a more constructive turn. 
He merely expresses the inadequacies of a current effort to solve the problems; he does 
not offer a solution of his own. Nevertheless all New Testament scholars, including the 
followers of Dibelius and Bultmann, should be grateful to the author and the publishers 
for making the study available. And let no one say that because it is polemical it must 
necessarily be unscientific. On might as well say that it is impossible to be scientific in 
the waging of war! 


RusseLt D, SNYDER 
Problems of New Testament Translation, By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1945. xix, 215 pages. $2.50. 


The publication of the eagerly awaited revision of the American Standard Version 
of the New Testament, which has been prepared under the direction of the International 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Council of Religious Education, has been announced for the end of this year. Meanwhile, 
this new volume by Dr. Goodspeed will excite one hundred and fifteen curiosities con- 
cerning the new translation; for that is the number of problem-passages which he dis- 
cusses in this personally conducted tour through a translator’s workshop. 

On entering the shop, the reader is shown first a shelf full of early translations, and 
then another shelf of modern translations. Next, he pauses for a brief statement of the 
reasons why neither the King James nor the American Standard is any longer adequate, 
and why new translations of the Bible have to be made. Then, one by one, the reader is 
introduced to the problems presented by passages which seem most crucial from the point 
of view of the author’s experience as a translator. 

In each case, the King James reading is given first, and then the Greek text as we 
have it today. This is followed by the earlier English versions on which the King James 
was based, together with the interpretations proposed by translators during the last 
hundred years ; and finally, Dr. Goodspeed presents the translations which he would make. 
At the rear of the shop are a King James Glossary, showing some of its -less familiar 
words and meanings, and Indices of Readings and References. 

What the reader has before him, then, is virtually a commentary on the passages 
discussed—clear and concise as only a translator and writer of long experience can make 
it. He does not tell us how the new translation will render these passages, but how he 
would translate them and why. Pastors and educated laymen who are hoping for a fair 
judgment on the Revision and for a wide use of it among the churches will welcome 
Dr. Goodspeed’s cogent statement of the need for it and his illustrations of the vast 
enrichment of meaning to be derived from periodic new translations of the Scriptures, 

Raymonp T. STAMM 


Marcion and the New Testament. An Essay in the Early History of the Canon. By John 
Knox. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. ix, 195 pages. $2. 


This essay is a study of the influence of Marcion on the formation of the New Testa- 
ment Canon. Marcion came from Pontus to Rome about A.D. 130 and was expelled from 
the Roman community about ten years later because of his heretical teaching. The pri- 
mary thesis of the essay concerns Marcion’s “Gospel.” Contrary to the traditional posi- 
tion, which asserts that Marcion’s Gospel was derived from the Gospel according to Luke, 
Professor Knox attempts to prove that Luke in its present form was derived from Mar- 
cion’s Gospel and was written about A. D. 150. 

Before coming to Rome Marcion taught in Asia Minor and Greece, developing the 
doctrines which were later declared heretical. Marcion was very likely the docetic teacher 
at Philippi mentioned in Polycarp’s Letter to the Philippians. He possessed a closed 
Canon of Scripture which antedated the formation of the Catholic Canon. It consisted 
of Gospel and Apostle. The Apostle contained the ten Letters of Paul deleted and edited 
to suit Marcion’s purpose. The orthodox party had the choice of disowning the Pauline 
collection or of adopting it in its original, complete form and absorbing it into a larger 
“Apostle” which would include other Letters and Revelation. The latter course was 
inevitable. : 

Marcion brought the Gospel from Asia Minor to Rome. It was not Luke deleted to 
suit the heretic as Paul’s Letters had been treated. Rather, Marcion had a proto-Luke 
which has not survived. This supposition is reached by a comparison of the attempted 
reconstruction of Marcion’s Gospel with Professor Cadbury’s lists of vocabulary, pe- 
culiarities of style, and general characteristics of our Gospel according to Luke. Mathe- 
matically the comparison indicates that Marcion did not know our Luke. 
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Much as in the case of the Pauline Letters, so the orthodox church accepted and 
absorbed Marcion’s Gospel, and about A. D. 150 it was expanded into our Luke-Acts 
and canonized with the other Gospels. 

Marcion’s Gospel is a proto-Luke, but it is not Professor Streeter’s proto-Luke, a 
fact which is nowhere clearly stated. For Streeter “proto-Luke” refers to Lucan sources 
excluding Mark; for Knox ‘“Marcion’s Gospel” refers to a gospel which was a literary 
unit and included Markan passages and which was later rewritten and expanded into 
our present Luke. Knox arranges Luke into passages which he calls “A (Marcionite),” 
“B (non-Marcionite),” and “C (Uncertain)” (p. 86). It is to be noticed that the 
Markan passages of Luke appear indiscriminately in A, B, and C. The author who 
polished off Marcion’s Gospel into its present form had before him a literary unit con- 
taining Markan passages. He also had before him this Gospel according to Mark as 
well as other sources. He conflated the material and the result was a Gospel in which 
the Markan passages are inserted in blocks and in the correct order. This might have 
happened if the compiler had given preference to Mark over Marcion’s Gospel, but 
without the aid of a harmony and modern literary methods it is impossible to believe 
that he could have eliminated all signs of repetition and conflation. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to Professor Knox’s theory it was Marcion’s Gospel which was being accepted and 
expanded—not Mark. 

It is extremely precarious to draw a literary comparison between a document that 
does exist and one that has been reconstructed only from citations and references from 
the works of men who were notoriously free in the use of their sources. In addition the 
reconstruction is partially made from the Latin. 

Professor Knox’s theory undermines the impressive work of Professor Cadbury who 
shows above all things that Luke-Acts is a unit and that the author’s treatment of Mark 
is consistent. Luke-Acts is a production of original conception and genius. 

The Letters of Paul were seized from Marcion’s hand to preserve them for or- 
thodox Christianity. Likewise Marcion’s Gospel was rewritten and amplified to be ac- 
cepted by the church. Acts was written by the same man who rewrote Luke. Yet we 
are to believe that this author completely neglected the Letters of Paul with the help 
they might have given in doctrine, biography, itinerary, and general subject-matter. In 
fact the process of canonization of the Letters by the orthodox church was chiefly a 
process of authenticating these Letters. What better way would there have been than 
to have the diarist in Acts refer to their composition? Professor Knox is sensitive to 
this difficulty but does not remove it by saying that the absence of references to the 
Letters constitutes a problem under any dating of Acts (p. 132). Certainly under the 
definite situation presented by his theory the problem is more acute than it is when the 
time between the writing of the Letters and the writing of Acts is shortened by four 
decades and when no interdependence of the Letters and Acts is suggested. 

Professor E. J. Goodspeed has offered the theory that Acts appeared about A. D. 90, 
and that, because of the interest it aroused in Paul, it was directly responsible for the 
collection of Paul’s Letters. The work of Professor Knox has released Acts from the 
confining hold which the theory of Professor Goodspeed puts upon it. Further proof for 
the more exact dating of Acts would be welcome, but Professor Goodspeed has given 
it a significance which is by no means necessary for the interpretation of the facts. 

Although Professor Knox cannot sustain his primary thesis, his work remains as 
a clear statement in English of the influence of Marcion on the formation of the New 


Testament Canon. 
M. L. Stirewa tt, Jr. 
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Sumerian Mythology. By S. N. Kramer. Philadelphia: The American Philosophical 
Society, 1944. 125 pages. $2. 


The importance of this publication may be judged from the fact that it is Memoirs 
Volume XXI of the American Philosophical Society. It publishes the researches of the 
author, who is associate curator of the University Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at that Museum, the Museum of the Ancient Orient at Istambul, and the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, over a period of more than a decade. 

The Sumerians were a non-Semitic, non-Indo-European people who flourished in 
southern Babylonia from the end of the fourth to the end ofthe third millennium, B. C., 
producing a civilization as influential in their day as that of the Greeks in a later age. 
This influence was manifested in three directions. The Sumerians developed, if they did 
not invent, the cuneiform system of writing, which was adopted by nearly all the peoples 
of the Near East; they developed the symbolism of mythology to express spiritual and 
religious concepts; and they produced a highly developed literature, consisting of epics 
and myths, hymns and lamentations, proverbs and “words of wisdom,” inscribed on clay 
tablets which date largely from 2,000 B. C. 

During the past one hundred years at least 3,000 such pieces have been excavated 
in the mounds of Sumer, the chief excavators being those sent out by the University of 
Pennsylvania. Approximately 675 of those tablets have been used by the author in the 
preparation of this volume, which is but an introduction to a series of seven volumes 
projected by him. 

Sumerian mythology, like that of most ancient peoples, is primarily cosmogonic. 
The creation and the organization of the universe and the creation of man are the themes 
which predominate among the myths. The main points are: Originally heaven and earth 
were united in one primeval sea, the goddess Nammu. This goddess gave birth to the 
heaven-god, An, and the earth goddess, Ki. The union of those two produced the air- 
god, Enlil, who proceeded to separate the heaven-father An from the earth-mother Ki. 
Unlike the Babylonian myth, in which he was made of the blood of a god, but, as in 
the Bible story, man was made of clay, the purpose of his creation being to free the gods 
from laboring for their sustenance. The sun was conceived as born of the moon, just as 
the moon emanated from the air. This separation being completed, plant and animal life 
became possible by the operation of the several elements thus far created. 

Sumerian mythology is not primitive. The myths reflect the mature thought of minds 
which have reached the stage of reflective reasoning—the dawn of science. 

The Sumerians had their deluge myth and their hero of the flood, but the tablet 
containing it has come down to us only as a fragment. No myth of the fall of man has 
been found. 

The most original contribution of the author is the restoration of Inanna’s Descent 
to the Nether World from fragments in the University of Pennsylvania Museum and 
the Museum at Istambul, a redemption myth of epic as which, though im- 
perfect as yet, is destined to be a Sumerian classic. 


The book contains twenty plates, valuable drawings, and a map. 
HeErBert C. ALLEMAN 


John Dury: Advocate of Christian Reunion. By J. Minton Batten. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1944. 227 pages. $2.50. 
This study in seventeenth century irenics should be of special interest in these days 
of many efforts at Christian unity. Dury lived from 1596 to 1680. He spent fifty-two 
years in efforts to establish peace and promote unity among the churches of Germany, 
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Poland, the Netherlands, England, Scotland, Sweden, Denmark, France, and Switzer- 
land. He was indefatigable and irrepressible. All his efforts ended in failure, but that 
was not due to his lack of sincerity or zeal. And the story of his life is full of instruction 
for current advocates of co-operation and unity among Christians. 

Dury was a contemporary of Gustavus Adolphus and William Penn and was per- 
sonally acquainted with them. Lutherans will be interested in his negotiations with 
Philip Jacob Spener and George Calixtus. All the leading churchmen in Europe, many 
of the rulers and statesmen, and the chief men in the fields of science and literature in 
that seventeenth century pass in review in Dury’s travels and writings. His persistence 
in advocating peace among the churches and his ingenuity in developing programs of 
irenic effort stand out in striking contrast to the discord and contention of his century. 
The duration and extent of his zeal for the reunion of the churches has no parallel in 
the whole course of Christian history. 

In general his plan was “that the churches of Christendom should be ruled by means 
of a gradated series of representative assemblies, with a general council, meeting at 
stated intervals, and with standing committees to promote Christian communion and 
co-operation in the intervals between the meetings of the general council” (p. 201). He 
also sought to promote “cultural unity as a step toward religious unity by encouraging 
the international exchange of cultural ideas and by advocating the organization of sci- 
entific societies” (p. 203). While his major efforts ended in failure, he did succeed in 
keeping alive the idea of Christian unity even in an age of bitter hatreds, and his work 
may be regarded as an early phase of the twentieth century movement toward Christian 
unity. 

Professor Batten has given us a very thorough treatment and fresh interpretation 
of his subject. His bibliography includes 265 titles besides 98 Dury titles, and there are 
855 footnotes, all bibliographical references. There is a good index. The influence of 
Professor John T. McNeill on this volume by Batten is clear to anyone who has read 
McNeill’s Unitive Protestantism, and that is high commendation for any book. 

AspEL Ross WENTz 


The Social Gospel of Walter’ Rauschenbusch and Its Relation to Religious Education. 
By Vernon Parker Bodein. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. 168 pages. $3. 


At a time when social issues are commanding widespread interest and attention, Dr. 
Bodein brings to light this careful appraisal of the thinking of Walter Rauschenbusch, 
who, between the years 1907-1918, was the acknowledged leader of the “social gospel” 
movement in America. This new volume affords the reader the opportunity to review 
what Rauschenbusch had to say concerning the Christian approach to such problems as 
capital and labor, social justice, human worth, economic equity, and the possibility of 
ever achieving an enduring peace between the nations of the world. Dr. Bodein has culled 
his material from Rauschenbusch’s books, sermon and lecture notes, pamphlets, news- 
paper articles and letters. To anyone unfamiliar with the social message of the Rochester 
professor, this book will serve as an excellent guide. For those already conversant with 
the major writings of Rauschenbusch, this volume can best be used as a review, offering 
little that is new. 

The author does, however, make two points of special interest to Lutheran readers. 
First, that Rauschenbusch singled out the Lutheran Church in America as one of the 
few church bodies signally equipped for leadership in the field of social problems, 
Rauschenbusch wrote, “Now that the social problems are confronting our nation, let 
the Lutheran churches remember their own brave revolutionary beginnings and summon 
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up the daring spirit of the youthful Luther in his noblest days, when he was the voice 
of his nation and its darling, and embodied in his big heroic heart all the noblest aspira- 
tions after national unity, social justice, moral health, and religious sincerity.” _ 

The last chapter of the volume makes another interesting point. The author points 
out that Rauschenbusch strongly believed that social progress would come largely through 
the use of educational methods. How closely that coincides with Luther’s approach to the 
social needs of his day! Rauschenbusch believed that the task of inculcating a sense of 
solidarity and responsibility among men both for the evil and the good that is in the 
world is primarily a task of religious education. 

: Atrrep L. Beck 


Foreign Influences in American Life. Edited by David F. Bowers. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1944. 254 pages. $3. 


Princeton University recently instituted a “Program of Study in American Civiliza- 
tion,’ and the volume under review was originally prepared for the students enrolled in 
this program during the academic year 1942-43. After an introductory chapter in which 
the editor attempts to define and limit the whole field of investigation, separate essays 
are devoted to Americanization and to sociological, economic, political, artistic, and 
philosophical influences. The collaborators, in addition to the editor, are Stow Persons, 
James G. Leyburn, Frank D. Graham, Oscar Handlin, Donald D. Egbert, and R. P. 
Blackmur. The second part of the book is given to critical bibliographies for various 
“problems” discussed in the essays, and each bibliography is prefaced by a brief state- 
ment of the problem. 

Thirty-eight millions of immigrants came to America between 1820 and 1930, roughly 
the period under investigation. The influence which these immigrants had on American 
culture “constitutes a problem of special difficulty and one whose study has scarcely yet 
begun.” The importance of this influence is acknowledged in the assertion that “the 
individual or class which unites in itself the heritage of more than one culture is one 
of the most important vehicles of social evolution and progress.” Religion is mentioned 
incidentally, and usually from the point of view of foreign language groups, although 
influences from English-speaking immigrants are given some attention in areas other 
than religion. Some of the discussion is abstract, and much of it comes to life only in 
the citation of individuals like Thorstein Veblen, Joseph Pulitzer, Richard Upjohn, and 
Salvador Dali or in illustrative anecdotes. But a real attack has been made on an 
important aspect of American life that has been neglected all too long, and the selective 
bibliographies will be useful guides to students in this field for many years to come. 

T. G. Tappert 


The Way of Worship. By Scott Francis Brenner. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944, 200 pages. $2. 


The sub-title of this book is “A Study in Ecumenicity.” The thesis is that liturgical 
recovery and ecumenical advances are correlated. It is, therefore, a study in liturgics 
and ecumenicity. 

The purpose is to investigate historically the origin, nature, and expression of 
Christian worship, and, finally, to ask what can be done in worship to hasten liturgical 
and ecumenical recovery. 

The review of the worship of the early church brings out in much detail that the 
normal worship for each Lord’s Day was the Holy Communion. The first part of the 
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service emphasized the Word of God for the Catechumens, and the second part, the 
Communion for the Faithful. 

The nature of this normal worship is discussed at great length in two chapters. 
The Word always held an important place. The development of preaching made the 
sermon “an integral part of the liturgy” (p. 45). The place of the Holy Eucharist (the 
preferred name) is emphasized by treating the various explanations of the Sacrament. 
The Protestant definition and marks are explained. Various conceptions of the Sacra- 
ment are discussed either to approve or to express regret for their failure to elevate 
worship. The rationale and contents for the proper celebration are outlined from great 
ancient liturgies. The Word mediates the “purpose” and the Sacraments the “presence” 
of God. The meaning of the Sacrament seems to be in a synthesis of elements and doc- 
trines, definitely limited by the three-fold mystery confronting us in the Sacrament. 

With reference to “externals,” approval is given to the historical usage relating to 
the church building, chancel, altar, and appointments. On the basis of the historical 
usage of clerical vestments, a compromise proposition is offered for the church catholic. 
Externals may be useful but they are not subject to compulsion, and should be used so 
as to centralize the worship at the altar, 

The gradual departure of the church from the normal worship through times of 
decline and revival is outlined in a chapter and mentioned throughout the book. The 
Sacrament was exalted by sacerdotalism, the eucharistic element was depreciated, the 
frequency of the celebration was reduced and varied, the sermon was over-emphasized, 
and many activities diluted worship, “until in our time multitudes of nominal Christians 
have no ear for the Word of God and no hunger for the Bread of Heaven” (p. 134). 
Hence the church is urged to recover the liturgical form and manner of worship, the 
absolute Word of God in Jesus Christ, and the trustworthy record of that Word in the 
Holy Scriptures, the Holy Eucharist as the norm of all common worship, and the ex- 
ternals that belong to Christian worship. 

An Appendix includes “An Ecumenical Liturgy in Outline’ (similar to the Com- 
mon Service), five eucharistic prayers, a brief statement of “The Mercersburg Move- 
ment,” a bibliography, and a glossary, which add value to the book. 

The author is a pastor in the Evangelical and Reformed Church and is active in 
the liturgical life of his church. His book includes a large body of material and mani- 
fests a deep appreciation of worship and liturgy. His appeal for the recovery of true 
worship is persuasive and will encourage progress to that end in some parts of the church. 

The viewpoint of the Reformed Church is noticeable in parts of the book, though 
early divergent trends are not mentioned and some advances are reported. The Lutheran 
restoration of the historic worship and liturgy, its doctrine of the real presence, and the 
Common Service receive meager mention. The distinctive and intolerant attitude of 
Romanism, and the varied programs and positions of the free churches interfere with 
the recovery of common worship. Confessions, historically established practices, and 
deep-seated convictions must be resolved favorably before the desired results of the 
investigation can become effective. The suggested solution for the whole problem is: 
“The Protestant Churches must restore the Eucharist to its rightful place within the 
Church as the norm of worship. The Roman Catholic Church must restore to the Eu- 
charist its Catholic rationale and structure. When this is accomplished, the Church, East 
and West, whether it be Orthodox, Roman Catholic, or Protestant, will find itself in 
the unity of one worship and one Lord.” 


M. L. Strrewatt, Sr. 
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We Preach Not Ourselves. By Gordon Poteat. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
185 pages. $2. 


This volume is Dr. Poteat’s answer to the question: Can the modern preacher, 
aware of scientific techniques and the historical approach to the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, find in the Scriptures a basis for authority in preaching? It is at once a statement 
of the problem and a demonstration of procedure. 

The problem, as the author sees it, arises out of the fact that the mind of today 
does not concede all the assumptions of yesterday. “In Gothic cathedrals the pulpit is 
high above the heads of the worshipers, but worshipers... accepted the high claims 
to authority which the preachers who occupied those pulpits assumed. That ancient pulpit 
is now being revived in churches of less authoritarian tradition, but will the elevation of 
the preacher recapture for him today any of those ancient powers?” 

Shall the modern preacher, in tune with the times, resort to mere topical preaching? 
Shall he turn away from the Bible except as a source of appropriate references or as 
a concession to the conventional expectation of a text, to preach on topics or problems 
suggested by the current contacts in the parish, the newspaper, or magazine. Or shall 
he continue to employ the old “proof text” method of Biblical support in the face of the 
fact that the modern mind rejects the major premise of this method? 

Against the former choice Dr. Poteat urges that while “up to date topical preaching 
is timely, it may lack the element of timelessness” which ought to be a part of true 
preaching’s ideal. He also points out that it tends to monotony in the handling of themes. 
Presently the preacher runs out of problems. 

Against the latter choice he urges that, whatever the position of the preacher may 
be concerning the infallibility of the Bible, the assumption does not awaken a stirring 
response in the modern mind. The mind of today does not concede the premise. 

Shall the preacher then give up in despair? Does the “collapse of the old theories 
leave us with no Bible to preach?” 

“No,” says the author. And then he proposes to demonstrate how from his assump- 
tions and his method of interpretation the Bible may be used by the modern scientific 
scholar in his preaching. He uses as his medium of demonstration the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. His goal of preaching he finds in St. Paul’s speech, recorded in II Cor. 
4:5, “We preach not ourselves but Christ Jesus our Lord and ourselves as your servants 
for Jesus’ sake. Seeing it is God that said, ‘Light shall shine out of darkness who shined 
in our hearts to give light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ 
Jesus.” 

Christian preaching has been from the beginning primarily a testimony to God in 

Christ and if it is to remain Christian it must continue to bear this testimony. Its touch- 
stone is Jesus Christ and the Bible is the primary material only because it is the source 
of our knowledge of Jesus Christ. This conception of the nature and purpose of preach- 
ing pervades the study of I Corinthians, which the author assures us is presented as a 
demonstration of method, rather than as a commentary or a source of ready made 
sermons. 
There are nine chapters of exposition in which Dr. Poteat shows how a modern 
preacher can use the Bible to “relate present day preaching to the beginning of Christian 
history and to the world wide Church of Christ.’ He has resolved the material of I 
Corinthians into these titles: “Why the Church?” “Scandal and Folly,” “Brass and Gold,” 
“Like People, Like Priest,” “Compromising the Church,” “Liberty or License?” “Rights 
and Responsibilities,” “Form and Substance,” “Deathless Life.” 

The reader may not agree with all of the writer’s conclusions and interpretations. 
He cannot fail to agree that the material is interestingly presented and opens to the 
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modern preacher many doors into a challenging and effective program of preaching. The 
book is provocative, stimulating; scholarly, and, above all, most readable. 
H. F. BAUGHMAN 


Fire Upon the Earth. By Bernhard Christensen. Minneapolis: The Lutheran Free Church 
Publishing Company, 1941. 256 pages. $1.50. 


It is a pity that this able and wholesome publication was not submitted for review at 
an earlier date. The author, the youthful president of Augsburg College and Seminary, 
who has already won an enthusiastic following in student circles in several branches of 
the Lutheran Church, has brought together into a single volume a sequence of eight 
characteristic studies under these headings: The New Humanity, The Everlasting Word, 
When Faith Is Come, The Christian Ecclesia, Flames of Witness, Twice-Born Homes, 
The Fellowship of the Cross, With Us Remains the Kingdom. Sustained by a living 
theology, these studies nevertheless take the form, not of theological treatises, but of vivid 
and compelling appeals to the Christian conscience. One surmises that some of the ma- 
terial in them was originally used in addresses to student groups. The spirit is warm 
and evangelical. The style is rich, glowing, emotional, almost poetic. The volume as a 
whole is suffused with a prophetical outlook and a flaming passion for vital Lutheranism, 
which the author interprets along broad lines, as an expression of ecumenical Christianity. 

Congratulations to the publishers on the typography! 

Russet, D. SNYDER 


In Season—Out of Season. Compiled by W. H. Eifert. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1944. 208 pages. $1.50. 


Says the flap of the jacket, “This volume contains thirty occasional sermons, . . . 
the contribution of twenty-three different Lutheran preachers, of varying ages and promi- 
nence. . . . These sermons, for different occasions, from weddings and funerals to the 
dedication of church windows, the graduation of nurses, anniversaries, memorial services 
and national holidays, though differing in style, content, and even in quality, have this 
in common: They exalt our glorious Savior as ‘The way, the Truth, and the Life’ ” 
That is an honest description of the content of this volume; and a lengthy review could 
scarcely improve upon this description. Added should be perhaps: (1) that the preachers 
all bear the stamp of Missouri; (2) that the sermons are probably good average sermons, 
actually preached to congregations and not prepared specially for this volume—none too 
brilliant, none too dull; and (3) that the volume will probably be most helpful to stu- 
dents of theology and to young pastors who have not yet learned the difficult art of 
preaching on special occasions. 


Paut J. How 


In Thy Light. By Walter E. Bauer. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1944. 66 
pages. 75 cents. 


Dr. Bauer, professor of History and Political Science at Valparaiso University, has 
here collected twelve fifteen-minute radio talks delivered during the winter of 1942-43. 
In them he ranges over many subjects: Jesus, Luther, Lincoln, Washington, education, 
reconstruction following the war, and Christianity and civilization. As radio talks they 
doubtless proved enlightening and interesting. As a book there is not much for the 
average minister, but probably something for the Christian layman. 

One section interested me greatly. Discussing Luther, Professor Bauer makes the ex- 
cellent point that, like all men, he was a creature of his time and place. “Luther held 
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certain opinions which are no longer acceptable. . . . Again, Luther sometimes gave 
counsel to individuals or groups which it is difficult for our age to appreciate... . And 
finally, Luther’s views concerning the relationship between the Church and the State can 
be understood only against the background of the political structure and heritage of 
sixteenth-century Europe.” Should not the same proper historical method be applied to 
the Confessions? Professor Bauer has had the training to do it. 

In regard to “Religion and Education,” a subject much discussed at present, the 
author’s sole affirmation is that “certain groups ... have solved this problem to their 
satisfaction by establishing private schools on all levels of education.” I wonder if that 
meets the problem at its heart? 

One other objection I must state. Professor Bauer asserts that Luther’s fundamental 
teaching was “that the Holy Scriptures are the only authority in all matters pertaining 
to the Christian faith and life,’ and to prove his statement quotes Luther’s closing words 
before the Diet of Worms: “Unless I am convicted by Scripture or by right reason. . 

I neither can nor will recant anything.” That “or” seems to me to be a stumbling-block 
to the author’s assertion. 

On the whole, however, the talks undoubtedly accomplished their purpose, and in an 
acceptable manner. 

Joun H. SarpEson 


The Power of the Keys, The Original Faith of the Lutheran Church Presented in Quota- 
tions from Luther and the Lutheran Confessions. By Uuras Saarnivaara. Hancock, 
Michigan: Finnish Lutheran Book Concern, 1944. 64 pages, paper. 25 cents. 


In modern theological thought sharp distinctions ought to be made between the office 
of the keys, confession and absolution, public or private, with or without an enumeration 
of sins, and the newer technique of private counseling on the part of the pastor (or even 
a layman) with another Christian. This little booklet will help make some of these 
distinctions. 

Several objections will without a doubt be raised against this book by the careful 
reader. The distinction between the written and the spoken Word is a bit too sharp. Too 
much emphasis is placed on “the laying on of hands.” The same might be said for private 
confession. Private confession without an enumeration of sins—which the Lutheran Re- 
formers could not and did not demand—is not really different from public confession and 
absolution. 

On the other hand, the reader will find quotations from Luther and the Confessions 
that otherwise he might have overlooked. He will be grateful for them. He will also be 
stimulated by alternate questions which will make him face either the Gospel, interpreted 
by the Lutheran Confessions, or what is proferred by humanism, legalism, and all the 
other “isms” of this world. 


BENJAMIN Lotz 


A Study of Young Children. By Ruth Strang. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1944, 160 pages. 60 cents. 


In this little volume Dr. Strang has added another to a series of creditable writings 
which have served the progress of the Christian education of children. 

It is the preschool child that is studied. Of the ten chapters, three deal specifically 
with the characteristics of the three sub-periods of early childhood. Other chapters go 
into individual differences, parent-child relationships, community influences, an explana- 
tion of the nursery class, and the qualifications for dealing with young children. 
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Simple language, thorough scientific understanding, and a keen spiritual sensitivity 
mark the book. The author brings her scholarly resources to bear on early child life and 
religious education in a very practical way, often dealing with very specific situations. 

The author does not regard religion as a thing apart from life, but sees it as present 
in every condition and event of a child’s life. She stresses the child’s words as “windows” 
to his inner life, and lays emphasis on the necessity of any successful teacher having the 
child’s viewpoint. Life experience is seen as an important teacher of religion. The volume 
is rich in the presentation of problem situations and practical means of meeting them. 

In the back of the book there are: (1) explanatory notes, with numerous references 
for each chapter; (2) a list of selected books for further study; (3) Appendix A, which 
lists desirable play materials for children at the several age levels in early childhood; 
(4) Appendix B, which gives suggestions as to phonograph records; and (5) a list of 
selected books for children’s reading. 

Ear S. RupIsiir 


The Tale of the Widow's Sons. By Robert Harris Gearhart, Jr. Philadelphia: The 
Muhlenberg Press, 1944. 75 pages. $1. 


The subtitle of this little book, “An Interlude of Faith,” is not without descriptive 
merit. Down through the ages the widows’ sons were souls in quest of an Author. From 
Hyram of Biv, creator of eleventh century Tyre’s architectural beauties to his direct 
descendant, Stephen, son of the Widow at Nain, these souls had dedicated themselves to 
find and know the only true God. The first Hyram of Biv was burned in Moloch’s arms 
because he dared, in the midst of Tyrian paganism, to believe that there is a God who 
loves all manner of men, fostering thus a common brotherhood. His gifted son, in quest 
of his father’s god, directed the building of Solomon’s Temple but was stoned to death, 
for in humanity’s cause he, not one of the chosen people, dared to enter that Temple. 
Centuries later when Zerubbabel reigned, the Temple was rebuilt on glorious lines with 
another Hyram, architect, as the guiding genius. His “desire to see the great Light” 
though he sat yet in darkness resulted in the Court of the Gentiles, the Temple gateway 
that made it possible for all nations to approach the House of God. Long years later, 
when Mattathias and his sons rose against the Syrian despoiler, another architect stood 
close at Judas Maccabeus’ side. Faithful still to his fathers’ search, this Hyram served 
even unto death the Holy God of the Israelites. 

Then in A. D. 29 another widow’s son—this widow was of the village of Nain— 
saw God’s own power loosed in a Galilean Carpenter. This youth—whose twin brother 
Hyram had died in childhood, whose Samaritan father was stoned because the Nazarene 
upheld him as a paragon of goodness—Stephen woke suddenly one day from a deep 
sleep as the Rabbi said; “Young man, arise.” Men called that sleep death; they shunned 
him. As his restlessness grew, Stephen sought out that Rabbi; perhaps He knew the 
unknown God. But fear kept him still in darkness. He fled when Jesus was taken to 
court. Weeks later, as he lay ill, the Cross Victor walked by. He spoke words of good 
cheer, announced His Victory, and ascended into the Father’s House. Then did Stephen 
know—he was no longer afraid—his quest and that of his fathers was crowned with 
glorious answer. He had sought the Author of his soul; in Christ he found revealed the 
Author, Redeemer, and Abiding Spirit. 

This swift-moving tale, penned by an able story teller, paints a poignant picture of 
the soul that seeks Light in darkness. The intellectual concept of “progressive self- 
revelation” is herein concreted for the humblest heart to see, and seeing, find faith more 
richly grown. Marked by moments of high literary beauty, the story, dramatically swift 
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and movingly warm, is hung neatly on the framework of Israel’s history. But always it 
is a story, surely Dr. Gearhart’s best! It is a tale, told by faith, full of God and man, 
signifying Life and that most abundant. Read it, share it, for to the youth it brings in- 
spiration and to the adult, patience and compassion. 

WaALtace E, FISHER 


Peoples of the U. S. S. R. By Anna Louise Strong. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944. 246 pages. $2.50. 


Two strong nations, each with worldwide relations and influence, must learn to get 
along together. The basis of their relations must be higher and nobler than mutual 
suspicion and the limitations of ignorance. Russia and the United States should learn to 
know each other. Under God they must learn to love each other. 

Many articles and books are now published about Russia. Assuming that the reader 
has some knowledge of the history of Russia, which is essential to even a casual under- 
standing of that great nation of many kinds of people, attention may well be directed to 
what Russia is today. 

The book by Mrs. Strong, who lived in Russia, gives us a favorable account of the 
marvelous accomplishments of the people of this changing nation since the revolution of 
1918. It describes the people and their occupations in each of the soviet republics. It 
reveals little-known information about a people that has stepped from serfdom to modern 
methods of living in a generation. One wonders whether any other people anywhere in 


the world could have accomplished so much in so little time. 
H. D. Hoover 


A History of the Gerntan Society of Pennsylvania. By Harry W. Pfund. Philadelphia : 
The Society, Spring Garden and Marshall Streets, 1944. 38 pages. $1. 


English readers will welcome this short sketch of the history of an ancient and 
noble institution which was founded in Philadelphia in 1764. Based on the extensive 
histories of the society in German, by Oswald Seidensticker and Max Heinrici, this 
booklet offers a compact but very readable survey of achievements and contributions 
during 180 years. The society was organized at the suggestion of a Lutheran, its first 
president was a Lutheran, and for many years the Lutheran schoolhouse in Philadelphia 
was the place of meeting. The original purpose was to assist and protect German immi- 
grants, many of whom came to America during the eighteenth century as indentured 
servants. This purpose was adapted to changing circumstances in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and in addition the society engaged in a variety of other charitable, 
educational, and cultural enterprises. “The storm is raging all about us in the world 
today, but the sturdy old oak, which is the German Society of Pennsylvania, still stands!” 

T. G. TaAppert 
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For the information of its readers and in acknowledgment to: the publishers, Tor 
LUTHERAN CHURCH QUARTERLY publishes the following list of books received. More 
extended notice will be given to as many of them as space permits, 


Helen C. White, Social Criticism in Popular Religious Literature of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. New York: Macmillan Company, 1944. 330 pages. $3.50. 


Harold A. Bosley, The Philosophical Heritage of the Christian Faith. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Company, 1945. 176 pages. $2. 


Joseph L. Hromadka, Doom and Resurrection. Richmond, Virginia: Madrus House, 1945. 
122 pages. $2. 


Adalbert R. Kretzmann, Symbols: a Practical Handbook. Chicago: Walther League, 
1945. No pagination, quarto. 


Charles Leander Hill, tr., The Loci Communes of Philip Melanchthon, with a critical 
introduction by the translator. Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 1945. 274 


pages. $3. 


William C. Craig and Ralph R. Sokolowsky. The Preacher’s Voice. ask Ohio: 
Wartburg Press, 1945. 132 pages, illustrated. $2. 


Leola Nelson Bergmann, Music Master of the Middle West. The Story of F. Melius 
Christiansen and the St. Olaf Choir. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1944. 230 pages. $2.50. 


J. M. Weidenschilling, Our Creed. What Lutherans Teach and Believe. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1945. 136 pages. Paper, illustrated. 35 cents. 


Jesus, Our Friend and Savior. Children of the Bible, New Testament. Builders of a 
Nation, Part II. Lessons in Religion for Part-time Schools. Grades 1 & 2, 3 & 4, 
5 & 6 respectively. Teacher’s Manual. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1945. 
32 pages each, 25 cents each. Pupil’s work sheets, 15 cents each. 


W. K. Lowther Clarke, Eighteenth Century Piety. London: S. P. C. K., 1944. (New 
York: Macmillan, 1944.) 160 pages. Illustrated. $2.75. 


PARISH PRACTICE 
PAUL J. HOH 


The principles underlying competent 
administration of a Christian congrega- 
tion and the practical application of 
these principles form the basis for this 
manual of Church administration. 


Price, $2.50 


HOW SHALL | SAY IT? 


ROSS H. STOVER 


An exceptional manual on public 
speaking in which the mechanics of 
speech are revealed vividly through 
the medium of easily comprehended 
principles and assertions. Illustrated. 


Price, $1.00 


REALITY IN PREACHING | 
THE KESSLER LECTURES 


These lectures on preaching from the 

Lutheran viewpoint, were delivered at 
Hamma Divinity School by Russell D. . 
Snyder, Otto A. Piper, Oscar F. Black- 

welder and Fred C. Wiegman. 


Price, $1.50 


THE PASTOR as a 
PERSONAL COUNSELOR 


CARL J. SCHINDLER 


This manual is intended to serve the 
average pastor who is interested in 
getting a grasp on personal counseling 
so that he can minister in this sphere. 


Price, $1.25 


Here are four well-known books by wel 3 
known authors. Pastors will find it to their — 
advantage to have them occupy a landae a 
place in their libraries, perhaps even on the © 
desk itself, The enthusiasm with which these i 
more recent publications have been received — 
indicates their practical value to ee 
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